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THE RACE 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


Down the misty track of time, 

From the future’s hidden host, 

Comes a filly in her prime, 

Comes the New Year to the post. 
Decked with days and measured hours, 
Braided minutes in her mane; 
Blanketed in snow and flowers— 

Now the race is run again! 

Cracks the shot we may not hear, 
Fired by the Fates’ decree— 


Founded 


She is off, the slim New Year! 
Running, running, glad and free! 
Down the tunnels of the night, 
Through the morning gates of sun, 
Spring and autumn in her flight, 
All too soon the race is run! 

Clutch her in her headlong stride— 
Jewel-gemmed, and shod with fire— 
Mount her, friend, and with her ride 
Straight to all your heart’s desire! 


Alexander 


In 1899 


FAMOUS Otologist, addressing a 

group of scientists and doctors, referred 
to the new Lieber Oscillator as “The most 
valuable service which science has given to 
the hard of hearing.” The news of this re- 
markable instrument has swept through the 
press of the entire country. Already, thou- 
sands of severely deafened people have ex- 
perienced the almost overwhelming happi- 
ness of hearing again the faintest sounds with 
perfect ease—music, natural conversation of 
those about them. 


The magic of bone conduction of sound is 
a proven fact. There can be absolutely no 
doubt that about eighty per cent of the 
deafened have bone conductivity, and that 
their internal hearing organs are entirely ca- 
pable of receiving reproduced sound through 
bone conduction. 


You will know instantly whether or not 
the Lieber Oscillator will help you. If it will, 
you will agree with a lady who exclaimed, 
“My life has begun all over again.” So we 
suggest that you write for full particulars. 
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We will inform you as to the quickest and 
easiest way to have a demonstration, and 
about our trial offer. 


ACTUAL. 


"LIEBER OSCILLATOR The tiny gold button 
is pressed to the bone back of the ear, or to fore 
head. It transforms sound waves into mechani 
cal vibrations which are carried by the bones of 
the head directly to the internal hearing organs, 
thus detouring sound around the impairment 
causing deafness. The Oscillator is so small that 
it can be concealed by the hair. 
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personal New Year’s cards, and has not hith- 
erto been published. Miss Montague is well 
known as the author of “Closed Doors,” and of 
a number of successful novels and short stories. 

The article on “Language Teaching” is the 
fruit of ten years’ experience in a Swedish 
school for the deaf. Jvar M. Ingvarsson is the 
principal of the school in Vaxjo. 

Helen Berry is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School and of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Her special training was ob- 
tained at the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf under Miss Christmas. She is now teach- 
ing in the Hayne School, Philadelphia. 

An ingenious suggestion for language work 
comes from Addie Coffey Knox. Mrs. Knox, 
who received her normal training in the Nor- 
mal Collegiate Institute, Asheville, N. C., 
taught French and Latin in high schools for 
several years before entering the field of work 
for the deaf. She has taught in the North 
Carolina School several years. 

The teachers of the South Carolina School 
have touched on a variety of problems in their 
group of articles. A. B. Rosen, who has a B. 
S. degree, teaches in the manual department. 


Ada R. Miller, who was trained at Clarke, 
taught in the public schools of Florida before 
going to South Carolina. Kate Toole held va- 
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and received her special training in the Ala- 
bama School for the Deaf. She has been at 
Cedar Spring one year. Six years of experi- 
ence in the physical education department of a 
school for the deaf have enabled Vilhelmine C. 
Voss to work out the program outlined in her 
article. Elizabeth MacRae is_ supervising 
teacher at the South Carolina School. Mary 
G. Powell has taught there four years. Marilyn 
Fox spent two years teaching in the Minnesota 
State School before going to South Carolina 
in 1931. 

The three contributors to Home and School 
are all well known to Votta Review readers. 
Elizabeth L. Myers is the mother of a deaf 
child. Edith Burbank is Principal of the Aus- 
tine School, Brattleboro, Vermont; and Fliza- 
beth Daniel teaches in the Beverly School, 
Beverly, Mass. 

We have published several interesting con- 
tributions from Veljko Ramadanovitch, who 
founded the first schools for the blind and for 
the deaf in Yugoslavia. 
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Language Teaching in a School 
for the Deaf 


By Ivar M. INcvarsson 


DISCUSSION of the teaching of 
language in a school for the deaf 
should make clear, first, the de- 

eree of the children’s intellectual and 
linguistic development at admission to the 
school and the factors which have regu- 
lated their development before that time; 
second, the aim of the language teaching 
and the ways of realizing that aim. If 
proper consideration is not given to these 
factors both in the planning and in the 
practical execution of the work, the most 
efficient teaching in this significant branch 
of the curriculum cannot be expected. 
Language teaching conditions all other 
educational work in a school for the deaf, 
and the possibility of giving deaf children 
information and understanding of the 
world and of educating them to become 
competent members of the community is 
dependent on their knowledge of language 
and their skill in using it. 

The results of teaching in a school for 
the deaf, and particularly the results of 
language teaching, are dependent on the 
teacher’s knowledge of the psychology of 
language learning, among other things. 
and on the degree of faith and ardor 
with which the daily work is carried out. 
The teacher should not only know the 
most important outlines of the normal 
child’s language development, but should 
also possess the general psychological in- 
formation which is necessary in order to 
teach special cases intelligently. Without 
such qualifications, his work in the school 
will be only mechanical and more or less 
traditional in execution. 


The teacher of the deaf needs, above 
all, knowledge of psychology and of 
pedagogy. But psychology is relatively a 
young science, and a special psychology 
of the deaf does not yet exist. Occasional 
attempts to bring about a scientific psy- 
chological understanding of special prob- 
lems concerning the education of the deaf 
have been made in different countries. 
Lindner in Leipzig, Frohn in Koln, Forch- 
hammer in Denmark, Marichelle in Paris, 
Pintner and others in the United States 
have, through scientific research, treated 
some important problems of the deaf and 
their education. These researches have, 
to a certain degree, thrown a new light 
on teaching methods, and suggested modi- 
fications. New lines of procedure have 
also been drawn by teachers who have 
had a closer connection with the scientific 
aspects of practical pedagogics. 

The teaching staff of a school for the 
deaf should come into closer contact with 
the theoretical side of pedagogics, because 
this seems to be the only possible way to 
further the development of instruction. 
Many of the discoveries of modern psy- 
chology can help us in our work, if we 
are able to secure the proper psycho- 
logical information. The general laws of 
psychical and psychological activity are 
applicable to all human beings, and, to 
some extent, to the higher animals, too. 
It is only in special respects that the 
“psychology of the deaf” differs from 
normal psychology. Such processes and 
faculties as perception, apprehension, 
memory, association, practice, etc., are 
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going on in a deaf person according to 
the same general scheme as they are in a 
hearing person, with the exception, of 
course, of the special modifications of the 
psychic life which are caused by the loss 
of the sense of hearing. The same factors 
which control the hearing child’s learning 
of language are at work even if the 
child’s hearing is impaired. 

What are these factors? 

1. The child’s innate instinct to express 
itself, to make its wishes and desires 
known through movement and _ utterance. 
These expressional movements are at first 
purely spontaneous release of the inner 
increase of power. The child is babbling. 
crying, gesticulating with arms and legs, 
etc. 

2. The influence of the surroundings-— 
the milieu—at first, the mother and nurse, 
upon the child. 

The nurse gives a meaning to the child’s 
different motor manifestations, and so 
these manifestations are fixed: they are 
made signs, symbols of something; they 
are used as a means of communication 
and understanding; they are developed in- 
to language. 

The cooperation of this double action 
—of the child’s spontaneous and uncon- 
scious manifestations and the intentional 
and definite reactions thereon of the en- 
vironment—involve a process which is 
called the principle of teleological conver- 
gence (W. Stern). This principle of the 
child’s language development will be at 
work in deaf children as well as in hear- 
ing ones. That the principle is in some 
respects modified by the hearing defect is 
another matter. 


Decisive Factors in the Language 
Learning Period of the Hearing Child 


Hearing children begin to talk at the 
age of from twelve to fourteen months, 
but they have already learned to recog- 
nize and understand quite a number of 
words and phrases. Their first manifesta- 
tions of speech are like a series of signals, 
by means of which they direct the atten- 
tion of adults to facts which are inter- 
esting to themselves. The first outbreak 
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of speech consists of single words or 
smaller parts of sentences, which are more 
or less indistinguishable, but by means of 
which the child is expressing a wish, a 
longing for something, or a voluntary ac- 
tion. These utterances have the general 
meaning of sentences, and accordingly 
they are called “word-sentences.” The 
child’s first language has also a sentence 
character, though whole and grammatical 
sentences are not yet used or understood. 

In baby language, the nouns are always 
predominant. Stern and other psycholo- 
gists are of the opinion that these facts 
are due to a selection by the child itself.’ 
The author argues that nouns have a ten- 
dency to attract the child’s interest to a 
greater degree than other parts of speech. 
A Swedish psychologist, Freudenthal.? has 
tried to prove that this oddity is caused 
by the predominating frequency of nouns 
in spoken language. He has counted the 
different parts of sentences in text dia- 
logues and found that, in European lan- 
guages, the nouns predominate. Stern has 
emphasized another principle of selection 
in the child’s reproduction of language: 
that the elements of speech whose articu- 
lation is easier should be the first to be 
imitated and learned. Freudenthal denies 
this principle, and offers the opinion that 
it is impossible to establish a uniform in- 
crease as regards difficulties in pronuncia- 
tion of the lists of words which the chil- 
dren learn. Even if this statement cannot 
be denied, it must not be overlooked that 
the elements of speech which the child 
learns first are those more easily articu- 
lated. In baby language, the anterior con- 
sonants predominate, because they are 
more easily observed and imitated. (Cat 
is usually reproduced as tat.) 

A little child cannot repeat a whole 
sentence, or a long word; only one or two 
syllables will be reproduced, more or less 
disfigured. It may be remarked, also. that 
only some of the last syllables of the sen- 
tence are understood and reproduced by 
the child. Freudenthal says that the rea- 
son for this is that the child’s attention 


'Die Kindersprache, Leipzig, 1922. 
_ typiska skiljaktigheter mellan 
derkling och sprakkurs. Lund, 1925. 
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functions only momentarily. Only the ele- 
ments last understood will be remembered: 
all that precedes has faded when the re- 
production begins. The sentence “get your 
cap” will be reproduced as “your cap,” 
or only “cap.” The preceding words of 
the phrase are already beyond reach of 
the attention. Freudenthal has stated that, 
in spoken language, which ordinarily is 
in the form of dialogue, the noun is most 
often placed last in the sentence, and, 
moreover, is distinctly accentuated. In in- 
terrogative sentences, the heaviest stress 
lies upon the noun. These three main fac- 
tors, place, accent and frequency, are also 
of importance in deciding which elements 
of language the child first learns, and 
these facts make clear why nouns _pre- 
dominate in the child’s language at the 
word-sentence. stage. 

There must be added the significance 
of rhythm in the apprehension and repro- 
duction of speech. It is a general and 
practical experience that young children 
apprehend and reproduce speech rhythm 
long before they can themselves talk. The 
child is able to understand and distin- 
guish among a great number of phrases 
the one-word stage of its  lin- 
guistic development. At the same_ time, 
indeed. the gulf between the passive and 
the active sides of the language function 
will widen, and this gulf cannot be 
bridged later on. The imitated sentences 
increase in length, but this increase is not 
a continuous one. Sometimes there will 
come a phrase with four, five or six syl- 
lables, and after that another with only 
two or three. This discontinuity in quan- 
tity Freudenthal has explained the 
theory that the motor facility of speech is 
of little significance as regards what a 
child at a certain stage of development is 
able to do in the matter of the length of 
sentences. He is of the opinion that the 
decisive factor is the attention—the span 
of consciousness. Evidence in support of 
this would lead far beyond the bounds 
of this discussion. 

When a child has begun to speak in 
whole sentences, the selection of words 
and phrases is not being made under the 
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control of the attention. In speaking a 
sentence, the child does not join one word 
to another; but first apprehends the sep- 
arate, accentuated elements of the sentence. 
The less accentuated elements are filled in 
later. The dominating parts of the phrase 
are also reproduced in tolerably right 
order at an early stage, while the less 
dominant parts are often wrongly placed. 
Hence it is that at a certain stage the nor- 
mal child shows a linguistic peculiarity 
which is called agrammatism, but which 
children with normal language develop- 
ment will very soon overcome. The same 
principles of selection which govern the 
child’s imitation of single words govern 
its reproduction of whole sentences. 

Spoken language differs from written 
language in its faster rhythm and its sim- 
pler sentence-building. This language is, 
indeed, the first which is practiced and 
learned by the children. Sentences are 
the real elements of language. At a later 
stage, the child imitates whole phrases 
correctly, and, through practice, the phrase 
is fixed as a rhythmical totality. Sen- 
tences or phrases are series of actions, 
which are learned just as pirouettes are 
learned in dancing, or arpeggios are 
learned in playing a musical instrument. 
The motor nerve action of the whole series 
is released by a single volitional act, and 
the series proceeds automatically when 
the motor release starts. 


The Automatism of Language 


The German psychologists Nausester* 
and Wundt* have expressed the opinion 
that, in speaking, the variation of the 
sentence structure is caused by a volun- 
tary construction-act. This opinion, how- 
ever, is declared incorrect by later psy- 
chologists. Everyone has perhaps experi- 
enced the fact that we speak fluently as 
long as we keep to the sphere of language 
in which we have had daily practice. 
When we speak intimately to a person, 
the talk goes on fluently without diff- 
culties of any kind, but if we have to give 
a lecture or a public speech about some- 


3Nausester, W., Das Kind und die Form der 


Sprache, Berlin, 1904. 
‘Wundt, W., Die Sprache, Leipzig. 
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thing we have not mastered to the same 
degree, or if we want to use expressions 
differing from our general manner of 
speaking, we are conscious of uneasiness 
and hesitation. The stream of words is 
retarded, and perhaps stopped, while we 


look for the proper expression. The 
cause is—I am here overlooking the effect 
of emotional disturbance — that we lack 


fixed and practiced language constructions 
in these departments of language. When 
we consciously connect speech elements 
with phrases and more complicated lan- 
guage expressions corresponding to the 
stream of ideas, a certain amount of time 
is used by that operation, and the fluent 
stream of talk is interrupted.® 

Our primary language exists also as 
series of actions which are learned. Lan- 
guage structures are gradually crystallized 
from these practiced series, and_ these 
structures again serve as models for con- 
scious construction of new sentences at a 
more advanced stage of language devel- 
opment. First, imitation; then, construc- 
tion, or rather reconstruction. 

What lessons can be drawn from these 
facts to forward the teaching of language 
in schools for the deaf? The learning of 
language must as early as possible rest on 
the practice of phrases and sentences, and 
these elements ought to be fixed and prac- 
ticed by daily use. The German psycholo- 
gist, E. Neumann, has showed that when 
children first talk they never express theo- 
retical interests, but wishes and acts of 
volition. The child’s language is volitional, 
not intellectual, and, because of that fact, 
analysis of ideas and the like are far from 
being suitable material for the first teach- 
ing of language to the deaf. Choose, 
therefore, such elements of language as 
correspond to the child’s actual experi- 
ences, and in which the child shows a 
natural interest. 


The Importance of Effect in Learning 


Freudenthal has borrowed the didactic 
term effect from James, Thorndike, and 
other American psychologists in order to 


5Flagstad, Che. B.: 
gogik, Leipzig, 1913. 
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throw a new light on children’s learning 
of language and on their attempts to use 
speech as a means of communication. 
What is the meaning of the term “effect” 
in this connection? The child wants some- 
thing, wishes something. Through the use 
of language, his wishes may be attended 
to. The child is asking for something, and 
gets it: is asking for help, and is helped, 
etc. The use of language brings about 
effect, in these cases of a satisfactory kind. 
Language has been a significant and im- 
portant tool for the child, and this at a 
very early stage in life. 

But effect sometimes causes also such 
things as praise or disapproval in the 
child’s environment. The effect leads to 
satisfaction, pleasure; and the pleasure 
forwards the construction of language 
complexes; i.e., learning the motor speech 
series. Here we discern one of the circles 
that are important in educational work of 
all kinds: language expression leads to 
effect, effect produces pleasure, and pleas- 
ure facilitates the fixation of the sentences. 
These facts embody an important peda- 
gogical resource which it will be wise to 
keep in mind when trying to introduce to 
our pupils their mother tongue. Practical 
teaching is made easier if we apply intel- 
ligently to language development these 
characteristic traits of action. 

In opposition to teaching by effect. 
Freudenthal sets up teaching by a given 
task: when the teacher gives the pupil 
something to learn. Such motives as a 
wish to get good marks, etc., may perhaps 
in some measure evoke an effect in the 
pupil of the upper grades, but this kind 
of effect is very far from stimulating our 
deaf pupils’ emotional centers. Articula- 
tion work which deals only with nonsense 
material will never be marked by any 
effect of pleasure, nor will language in- 
struction of the type, “the table is square, 
the board is black,” ete. In addition, it 
must be stated that sentences of this kind 
are of no use as a means of communica- 
tion outside the class room and accord- 
ingly they can never be practiced and 
turned to the children’s account. They 
will make a dead language and not a 
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living one, because they have no connec- 
tion with the child’s interests or his in- 
tellectual life or practical needs. 


The Pupil’s Interest 


No writer on education, perhaps, has 
laid stress upon the educational influence 
of experience — actions and events — as 
consistently as has the pedagogical opti- 
mist J. J. Rousseau in his world famous 
work, Emile; and no one has preached 
more extensively pleasure and joy as mo- 
tive and means to the service of educa- 
tion. “Keep the eyes open always, and 
relinquish everything, whatever the conse- 
quences may be, before the child becomes 
a prey; because it is not so important 
that a child should learn something as 
that it should never do anything with 
antipathy,” he says in the third book of 
this work. 

The bearing of that declaration ought 
not to be overlooked by those who are 
working for the education of children. 
The attitude toward the school and toward 
the work as a whole which the child ac- 
quires in school will be left in his mind, 
not only during the school period but in 
many cases through life. To the child it 
is a big stride out into the unknown 
world when he is taken from his home 
into the school; a removal, indeed, which 
at the same time means a marked change 
from free and fanciful play into method- 
ical and tiring work. It must be the 
school’s task to make this change as care- 
fully as possible. The play motive and its 
emotional worth and moral training need 
not be suppressed. The value of these 
biological factors both in school and in 
after school life is too well known. 

Rousseau did not possess our psycho- 
logical and pedagogical experience, nor 
did he know the needs and_ possibilities 
of general public education, but he had 
a sharp eye for the essentials in the edu- 
cation of children, and he had, too, the 
courage to express his opinions on that 
subject, even when they were opposed to 
the general opinion of his time. 

School teachers of those days had very 
little understanding of children’s intellec- 
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tual needs and the possibility of their get- 
ting anything valuable from their educa- 
tion was very limited. The work was 
often carried on soullessly and mechan- 
ically. The school subjects were of little 
interest to the children, and the labor of 
learning many a time seemed to them a 
useless toil. In public education there ap- 
peared, indeed, now and then, warm 
hearted teachers who tried to relieve the 
children from the methodical evils of the 
time. Such a man was Froebel in Ger- 
many. He made successful attempts to 
adapt school work to the child’s physical 
and psychical qualifications. Educational 
work should be attached to the children’s 
play instincts and to their innate ten- 
dencies toward activity. Actions which 
appear play to the child become parts of 
a methodical and systematic training of 
the senses, and of the acquirement of 
knowledge. Doctor M. Montessori in Italy 
has gone farther along the Froebelian 
road, and her school system left still more 
room for the child’s initiative and power 
of invention. The child’s play instinct has 
thus been taken care of and modified into 
an important educational factor, and play 
is followed by joy and satisfaction. 

A modern English pedagogue, Percy 
Nunn®, has given prominence to play as 
a pedagogic factor of great importance. 
In a chapter headed “The Play Way in 
Education” in his book “Education,” he 
says. “Whether the player be child or 
man, he expresses the eternal craving of 
the organism for free self-assertion—a 
craving that must somehow be fed or the 
soul will die. All truly effective 
form, both in education and society, is 
motivated by the desire to enlarge as 
much as possible the field in which that 
central function of life may find worthy 
and satisfying exercise.” And he is here 
pointing out one important side of edu- 
cational work, the forming of character 
and its manifold and deep problems, 
which have been actualized and made sub- 
ject for research by educators, chiefly by 


5Nunn, T. Perey: Education, Its Data and First 


Principles, London, 1920, 
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Freud and his pupils for the solution of 
psychoanalytical problems. 

Nunn emphasizes that side of English 
pedagogics—theoretical as well as applied 
—which strongly asserts the craving of 
the personality. The school shall not sup- 
press the personality. On the other hand, 
it is the school’s most important task to 
create a good character in the pupils; the 
mere acquiring of knowledge is of sec- 
ondary importance. An English teacher 
once made an utterance to me which gives 
a good illustration of this very point of 
the school work, “I judge school work 
not only by the children’s production in 
the class room, but also by their behavior 
in the school yard.” In many countries 
on the European continent, conditions in 
that respect are opposite: the acquiring 
of knowledge is the main point and the 
development of character stands second 
on the school program. 

This general aim of public education 
in England has been of essential impor- 
tance even for such a special thing as the 
teaching of language in schools for the 
deaf. There has lately been a desire to 
get something of Rousseau’s and Froebel’s 
spirit into educational work, and there is 
an increased possibility that, through spe- 
cial legislation, baby schools for deaf chil- 
dren will be established. Such schools 
are very important. Only when the deaf 
child is given very early the chance of 
living in a proper educational environ- 
ment will a normal process of language 
development and the formation of normal 
habits be possible. 

The teaching of language in the school 
for the deaf must be based on _psycho- 
logical insight, which is quite different 
from uncritical imitation of adult prac- 
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tice in work. Only a close study of the 
normal development of language in the 
hearing child can give a complete under- 
standing of this problem, and _ therefore 
the teacher must possess wide information 
upon these divisions of psychology and 
pedagogy. 


The Psychology of Language 


Research into the psychology of lan- 
guage during the last decade has given 
evidence: 

That the child, far more than the adult, 
is a motor being. 

That the child possesses an innate ten- 
dency to make the movements of speech 
and to give these movements character as 
symbols. 

That the child’s first speech utterances 
appear as a resultant action of this in- 
herited tendency and the influence of his 
milieu. 

That the child makes a certain selec- 
tion of the actual speech mass of his 
milieu, depending on such things as the 
span of consciousness, articulation difh- 
culties, the frequency of the heard and 
spoken sentences, etc. 

That understanding of language pre- 
cedes the practical use of it. 

That the structure of language will be 
more complicated as the child gets a 
wider knowledge of it and as he grows 
older. 

That the child’s speaking is followed by 
gestures and mimic signs far more than 
that of the adult. 

That the plasticity of the nervous sys- 
tem is greatest in the pre-school period. 

That the proper natural period of lan- 
cuage development in man’s life generally 
is finished at the 4th or 5th year of age. 


“It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers. 
The standards which teachers are required to maintain are continually rising. 
Their work takes on a new dignity. It is rising above a calling, above a profession, 


into the realms of an art. 
character and sanctified by faith.” 


It must be dignified by technical training, ennobled by 


—Calvin Coolidge. 
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The Hayne Grocery Store* 
(An Activity) 


By Heven Berry 


\ THE Philadelphia public schools, 

the activity program has been greatly 

stressed. At the Hayne Day School for 
the Deaf, two experiments were carried on: 
a house activity which has been discussed 
in a previous article and an activity based 
on the building of a store, which my class 
worked out. 

This class was composed of children 
ranging from eight to eleven years of age. 
It was an interesting group, making rather 
good progress in the school studies. For 
two one-hour periods a week the class re- 
ceived instruction in Industrial Arts. This 
subject was taught in an_ especially 
equipped room by an Industrial Arts teach- 
er, Miss Latham. As my class room and 
this shop were adjacent it was decided to 
carry on this new program in conjunction 
with the Industrial Arts work. We felt 
that we could co-operate in this activity. 

The preliminary discussions which led 
to the building of the grocery store took 
place in the shop. Materials to be used, ar- 
ticles needed, the plan of the store, were 
some of the topics discussed. The actual 
building of the store took place under the 
guidance of Miss Latham. In the shop, 
they made clay vegetables and fruits and 
paper money. They contributed empty cans 
and boxes to be used for groceries. 

Any special needs in vocabulary or lan- 
guage constructions were reported to me. 
As the work progressed, charts were made 
of the new vocabulary. This language was 
taught in speech-reading, speech and spell- 
ing lessons. One chart had a list of the 
following words: 


to saw 

to hammer 
to tack 

to paint 

to paste 

to print 


a grocer bricks 
agrocery store cardboard 
some groceries — checks 


a stock boy 
a cashier 
an awning 
the counter 
Another vocabulary chart is in the illus- 
tration. 


a LL 


ton ar 


Pictures illustrating experiences con- 
nected with a store were collected and used 
in various ways. In the English lessons, 
these pictures were described, and the chil- 
dren answered oral or written questions on 
some of them. It was an interesting drill 
on question forms. 

Oral English lessons included informal 
talks on the building of the store. The chil- 
dren were eager to tell what had been ac- 


*This article describes one of the activities which 
were included in the report read by Mrs. Rose Olanoff 
at the Pennsylvania State Conference on Special Edu- 
cation, October, 1932, Voura December. 
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THE GROCERY STORE BUILT BY PUPILS OF THE HAYNE SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


complished. I jotted down the important 
items of interest and the work of the par- 
ticular children. When the store had been 
completed a reading chart was made, en- 
titled “The Hayne Grocery Store.” This 
reading material, based on their actual ex- 
periences, was full of meaning for every 
one in the group. 


The Hayne Grocery Store 


“This spring our class made a grocery 
store in the shop. A large boy helped us. 
He sawed the wood. Jean F., Evelyn, Caro- 
lyn, Robert, Albert and Sidney hammered 
it together. Mildred, Carolyn, and Jean F., 
painted a red and white awning and the 
boys put it on. Sidney made a shelf. The 
boys sawed a piece of wood and made a 
counter. We painted the store white. Then 
the boys drew bricks on red paper. They 
pasted and tacked the paper on the out- 
side of the store. Robert made two tele- 
phones. The girls cut money out of gray 
cardboard. They made checks, too. 

“The boys made a cashier’s desk. Evelyn 
and Carolyn printed the sign ‘Cashier.’ 

“We made peas, carrots, potatoes, ap- 
ples, oranges, and strawberries out of clay. 
We had empty cans and boxes on the shelf.” 
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Other reading charts were made with the 
store for their theme and using the newly 
acquired English. 

Number stories for the arithmetic period 
were a natural outcome. The store was 
brought into the classroom and with the 
aid of paper money actual buying and sell- 
ing took place. The children all wanted to 
be at the cashier’s desk they had _ built. 
They learned to make change. If their 
knowledge of arithmetic had not been so 
limited this situation would bave offered a 
great opportunity for problem work in 
arithmetic. We had very simple number 
stories such as: 

“Jean had a dime. She bought an orange 
for five cents. The cashier gave her — 
cents change.” 

“Martin bought a box of crackers for five 
cents and a can of soup for ten cents. The 
grocer gave him a check for — cents.” 

The teachers were rather surprised that 
a class of deaf children insisted on a tele- 
phone, but it proved to be the most endur- 
ing source of pleasure and interest. The 
naturalness of the conversations carried on 
over this phone was delightful. It created 
a real need for the use of the question 

(Continued on page 41) 
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1933—A Year of Opportunity 


HAT any year offers to the indi- 
vidual depends to a large extent 
on the individual, but in some 


years opportunity is richer, conditions are 
more favorable or more imperative than 
in others. For all persons interested in 
the future of deaf children there will be 
much which has never been duplicated. 
There is the World Conference to be held 
at Trenton, to which all teachers and 
executives in this branch of education will 
be invited. Below there is an announce- 
ment of the general program as adopted 
by the joint committee on arrangements. 

Members of the Association will be 
interested to know that Dr. Harris Taylor, 
former president, has accepted responsi- 
bility for the program of their organiza- 
tion. This assures that the quality of all 
contributions of the organizations will 
compare favorably with the best that has 
been offered in previous World Confer- 
ences. Other organizations will doubtless 
announce directing chairmen in turn. Op- 
portunity will be afforded to hear discus- 
sions and witness demonstrations offered 
by the respective organizations subject to 
the limitations of time. 

Following the Conference comes the 
Exposition at Chicago. It is not for the 
Vota REVIEW to delineate its attractions. 
It may be said that Chicago will be the 
meeting place for the N. E. A., and for 
dozens of other educational and scientific 
organizations in this the Exposition vear. 
All of these add to the deeper significance 
of the International Summer School, the 
expansion of the Association’s teacher 
training program, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There are features 
approved by the University which will in- 
spire, attract and fully recompense teach- 
ers for early planning. Consider what is 


offered: 
The Seminar Classes 


Chief interest will center about the 
seminar classes, which are being offered 


for the first time. It is within these 
groups that we may expect to find the 
larger contribution of foreign educators 
of the deaf. It is in these classes that 
persons well known in the fields of soci- 
ology, education and science will partici- 
pate with leaders in our own field to give 
the fruits of their experience in behalf 


of the deaf child. 


These courses will be conducted under 
the direction of a representative of the 
University School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration. The time and subject matter 
will be so divided as to utilize the leader- 
ship of six associates, each one a national 
figure in the field represented. The classes 
will be held at such an hour as will per- 
mit teachers enrolled in other classes to 
attend the seminar discussions without 
loss of time. It will be practicable for 
those enrolling for the seminar classes to 
visit demonstrations, other conferences, or 
the Exposition without missing sessions. 
The schedule is such that scientists, edu- 
cators and publicists, in Chicago in con- 
nection with other meetings, will be avail- 
able to contribute to the discussions. 


It is not possible to reproduce the long 
list of those themes which have been 
offered for discussion in these classes. 
Let it suffice that contributions have come 
from more than sixty prominent persons, 
superintendents of schools for the deaf, 
supervisors of instruction, professors in 
colleges and universities, State and U. S. 
Government officials. The few here in- 
cluded will serve to indicate the types 
represented in the more than three hun- 


dred offered: 


Themes for Discussion 


Preparation and Use of Audiograms in classi- 
fication and educational prescription for deaf 
children. 

Prescribing artificial aids for the hard of hear- 
ing. Testing instruments to determine their mer- 
its for the several types of deafness and for indi- 
viduals. 
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The Great Adler Plane- 
tarium is located near 
the grounds of the 
Century of Progress 


Exposition 


The Field Museum, 
where Chicago’s art trea- 


sures are housed, is near 


the Exposition Grounds 
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The University of Chi- 
cago, one of the greatest 
educational institutions in 
the world, will cooperate 
with the Association in 
conducting an_ interna- 
tional summer school for 
teachers of the deaf in 
1933 


: 
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Education of the Public as regards the “cure’ 
of deafness. 

Orientation of medical students, public health 
and school nurses to the otological and educa- 
tional treatment available to children with defec- 
tive hearing. 

Testing the intelligence, achievement and vyoca- 
tional aptitudes of deaf children. 

Personality problems of the deaf and hard of 
hearing as reflected in social relations and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

What constitutes (a) economic, and (b) social 
rehabilitation for the auditorially handicapped? 

What special training should teachers and gen- 
eral social workers have to make their coopera- 
tive service more effective? 

Training teachers to secure effective instruction 
for deaf and hard of hearing children in day 
schools with hearing children. 

Shall education of the deaf aim at economic ef- 
ficiency only? 

The function of the day school and the residen- 
tial school in a state system of education. 

Provision for the education of blind-deaf chil- 
dren—a social obligation. 

Definition of objectives in the education of the 
deaf, the next step in the improvement of methods 
and products. 

The activity program and the unit prescription 
as adapted to schools for the deaf. 

Effects of the depression on the education of 
the deaf. 

The logical vs. the psychological approach to 
the teaching of speech and to acoustic training. 


Other Courses for Teachers 


Due to the fact that the roster of in- 
structors is not yet available for publi- 
cation a listing of the regular summer 
school courses will be withheld until the 
next issue of the Review. Several changes 
have been made. Courses have been con- 
solidated, new courses added, and shifted 
emphasis has necessitated the reorganiza- 
tion of still other courses, to meet the 
needs of the teachers. Demonstrations will 
play an increasingly important part in 
the program, with time to develop com- 
plete teaching units, to show the several 
steps in processes, or to produce desired 
results, as the case may require. 

More than three hundred classes will 
be open to persons enrolled in the Uni- 
versity. Almost every field of knowledge 
is included to some extent in these offer- 
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ings. These features and others equally 
important to prospective students will be 
presented next month. 


The Trenton Program 

The following skeleton outline of a 
program for the International Conference 
at Trenton was adopted by the joint com- 
mittee at a meeting on November 22nd: 

8 to 9 A.M. Monday to Friday, June 
19-23: Academic Demonstrations and Ex- 
hibits. 

9 to 10:30 A.M. Monday to Friday: 
Programs under supervision of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, with special attention to 
Study and Training of the Ear, Nursery 
School Work, and Defective Speech. 

10:30 to 12 Monday to Friday: Pro- 
grams under supervision of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, with special attention 
to Language, Arithmetic, and Psychology. 

1 to 2 P. M. Monday to Friday: Indus- 
trial Demonstrations and Exhibits. 

2 to 3:30 Monday to Friday: Programs 
under supervision of American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, with special attention to Speech, 
Lip Reading, and Auricular Training. 

3:30 to 5 Monday to Thursday: Pro- 
grams under supervision of Foreign Dele- 
gates. 

5 to 6:30 Monday to Thursday: Execu- 
tive Problems, under supervision of Con- 
ference of Executives. 

8 to 10 P.M. Monday to Thursday: 
Lectures from the general field of educa- 
tion, by visiting experts. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 18, the 
delegates will visit Princeton University 
and attend a vesper service. That evening 
there will be addresses of welcome and a 
reception. On Thursday evening there will 
be a trip to Asbury Park, with a shore 
dinner and dance. On Friday afternoon 
the International Congress will adjourn, 
and the delegates will proceed to Chicago, 
with a one-day stop in Washington, D. C. 
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APPY New Year, Colleagues! 
H May 1933 be much nicer for you 

than 1932! May the new year 
bring you health and wealth and happi- 
ness—which, translated into teacher terms, 
as you know, means, may you never have 
to come to school with a bad cold, and 
may you get that “raise” you deserve and 
only these troublous times have kept you 
from obtaining. And may you find your- 
self the best teacher you have ever been. 
Then both you and your pupils are sure 
to be happy. (No doubt you and the pu- 
pils already have this sort of happiness. 
I’ve never seen a teacher of the deaf that 
wasn’t a good teacher. She wouldn't last 
long if she weren't good. The Oral 
Method would kill her!) 

But speaking about good teachers and 
methods reminds me of a short discussion 
we had at our school this morning, con- 
cerning the Oral Method. 

The Cynic was up to her old tricks. She 
walked into the Good Natured Teacher's 
school room, where the rest of us were 
gathered, and inquired, “What is the Oral 
Method?” 

The Cynic looked at me, but as it’s a 
good while since I had to answer that 
question in an examination, I was too 
busy marking papers to speak. The Ear- 
nest Young Soul, however, and the other 
young teachers vied with one another in 
prattling definitions. The Know-It-All 
sniffed suspiciously, but said nothing. She 
knows her Cynic. 

When all the young teachers had fin- 
ished showing off, the Cynic smiled. “You 


have the terms down pat,” she said with 
her wickedest twinkle, “and as far as em- 
phasizing the importance of speech and 
lip reading are concerned, all your defi- 
nitions agree. Then why don’t you teach 
the deaf children to talk?” 

The Know-It-All could keep still no 
longer. “Now, don’t begin knocking,” she 
warned. “Just because you teach advanced 
classes, and we can’t get back at you. 
youre safe in telling us all how to 
teach!” 

“My dear woman, I’m not trying to tell 
you how to teach,” the Cynic protested. 
“I'm telling you 
what! This morn- 
ing. when I got 
to school, I met 
some of the girls 
out in the school 
vard. I was wear- 
ing my new coat, 
and Eva Russel 
—you know what 
a bright girl Eva 
is — Eva said, ‘Pretty the coat!’ ” 

“Well, that was just carelessness!” the 
Know-It-All cried. “Eva knows perfectly 
well how to say ‘Your coat is pretty.” 

“Yes?” smiled the Cynic. “Well, after 
Eva had admired my garments, her chum 
Effie looked me over, and said, ‘You 
bought?’ And Annie Ross added her—er— 
carelessness, “The fur is lion?’ Now, my 
dear ladies, | maintain that those children 
have not been taught to talk.” 

Effie’s teacher was choking with rage, 
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and Eva’s teacher 
looked ready to 
weep, the 
Cynic, who is 
really not a bad 
sort, looked dis- 
mayed herself 
when she saw the 
effect of her 
words, though 
she stood her ground. But the Earnest 
Young Soul, who is Annie’s teacher, flung 
herself into the breach. 

“I know I don’t spend enough time 
teaching the children to ask questions,” 
she admitted, “but how can you get it 
all in? With all the new language-——” 

“But what new language prowess is 
more important than being able to ask 
simple questions?” the Cynic went on. 
“Questions are the thing hearing children 
say nothing else but!” 

“Which speaks well for your own Eng- 
lish!” the Know-It-All snapped. But the 
Cynic just laughed. “That isn’t original. 
dear lady! Octavus Roy Cohen said it 
first. | believe.” 

“Well, you're right about questions be- 
ing important,” we all admitted. “Some 
deaf children do ask questions nicely. 
though.” 


“Yes, but surely, if were teaching 
speech, all of our children should!” the 
Cynie went on, “and few of them do. Try 
it yourself, if you don't believe me. Go 
out and give some of the children a 
chance to find out what they want to 
know from you, and see how they go 
about it. No cheating, though! Don’t you 
be putting correct words into their mouths 
and pretending they said them them- 
selves!” 

“Well, at least.” the Know-It-All re- 
marked, acidly, “we primary teachers are 
honest!) And, as long as this is a Slam- 
ming Party, let me tell you that your six- 
teen year old star pupil Benjamin told 
me about his new ‘soo-it’ yesterday.” 

“Of course he did,” laughed the Cynic, 
“and we advanced teachers will never be 
able to get him rid of this habit of call- 


ao, of ee, 
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* “suit” ‘so6-it” because you teachers in 
the primary department let Ben see the 
written form too soon, before he had 
completely mastered the pronunciation. 
Neither will we ever be able to cure some 
of the children of saying ‘yower’ for 
‘your, and ‘wallk’ for ‘walk, and 
‘mahvies’ for ‘movies, and—do you want 
me to go on? There are about a hundred 
of these words that every teacher in the 
advanced department knows she will have 
to battle with—and battle with in vain, 
alas!~—because the habit of mispronounc- 
ing them is ingrained. The children are 
thinking of the written form—the words 
were learned wrong!” 

“Say, that’s an idea!” the good na- 
tured teacher interrupted. “Make us out 
a list of these words. Then we primary 
teachers can be on guard!” 

“Delighted,” said the Cynic, affably. 

“Is that all?” the Know-It-All inquired, 
or have you any more criticisms?” 

“One or two more,” replied the unper- 
turbed Cynic. “Today I told twelve year 
old Kathryn James—you teach her, don’t 
you?—-that her hair looked very pretty. 
What do you think she said?” 

“IT know. She said ‘Yash!’ one of the 
interested onlookers put in. 

“Quite right,” replied the Cynic, “It’s 
always the same 
thing, whether you 
tell a deaf child 
that she has pretty 
eyes, or that she 
did well in a test. 
or that she is a 
good basket ball ~ 
player. She (or 
he) looks at you 
gravely and an- 
swers ‘Yash.’ or ‘Ses,’ or “Ye-uss—accord- 
ing to how she pronounces the affirmative, 
and nothing else, because she knows noth- 
We haven't taught her 


ing else to say! 
anything else.” 

“Oh, come! That’s too bad!” the Ear- 
nest Young Soul cried reproachfully. “I 
never heard any of our pupils say ‘Ses’ 
for ‘Yes.’ ” 
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“All right,” the Cynic murmured, “just 
come out on the playground with me, 
child. You'll hear forty-leven ways of 
saying ‘Yes.’ But that isn’t the point I’m 
trying to make just now. I’m advising 
you to teach your children to talk. They 
can't hear the casual ordinary conversa- 
tional remarks that are an _ important 
part of the average existence. They don’t 
know how to make small talk, or how to 
get out of doing things they don’t want 
to do, or how to accept compliments, or 
invitations, or how to thank people for 
favors, or how to excuse themselves grace- 
fully. They don’t even know how to in- 
troduce their fathers and mothers to the 
teachers when they come to school “ 


“Oh, yes, they do!” we all protested 
this time. “We teach that!” 

“Yeah?” commented the Cynic. “I dare 
you to prove it.” 

“Well, just tell us how to do all this, 
darling,” said the Know-It-All, looking 
balefully at her chief adversary. “We're 
waiting for you to solve our problem.” 


“Don’t count 
on me to do 
that,” laughed 
the Cynic. “It’s 
your problem, 
dearies, not 
mine. I’m but 
a simple Cynic, 
you know, way, 
way upstairs in 
the advanced 
department! But if I were you teach- 
ers I'd get together and plan out all 
the TALK that hearing people talk, and 
then somehow I’d squeeze some of it in, 
every day. You all worry about this 
method, and that method, and whether 
these slates or those symbols will do the 
trick. Bunk! Hearing children don’t learn 
to talk by method. They learn by millions 
of repetitions. Jabber away to your chil- 
dren, and encourage them to jabber back 
to you, and tell them when they are 
wrong, and encourage them when they 
are right, and 
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“And this school will be a madhouse!” 
said the Know-It-All. 

“But even in madhouses they do talk,” 
the Cynic smiled. “And the Oral Method 
is a Talking Method, isn’t it? Or is it?” 


Concerning Rhythm 


The Letter-from-a-Colleague that we 
quote this month has to do with that 
much discussed subject, rhythm for deaf 


children. 

“I notice that in your department you 
don’t say much about rhythm,” says Miss 
W——. “We make a good bit of it in our 
school, and lately I have been missing 
those little rhythm verses and games that 
you used to have for the small children. 
Don’t you think rhythm work is impor- 
tant for deaf children? Do you think it 
a waste of time?” 

No, Miss W-——. we don’t think time 
spent in teaching rhythm to deaf children 
is time wasted. We have seen marvelous 
dancing by deaf children, and marching. 
We have seen rhythmic training make 
awkward clumsy deaf boys and girls pick 
up their feet and walk smoothly and 
gracefully. And we have seen how deaf 
boys and girls enjoy rhythm. 

We do feel, however, that too much is 
claimed for rhythm work, and that some- 
times too much time is spent upon train- 
ing in rhythm and accent (with the piano) 
considering the results in speech of which 
we have seen evidence. We're still wait- 
ing to be shown that training in rhythm 
carries over into speech to any great ex- 
tent. For instance, we have seen deaf 
children learn to accent correctly a word 
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like “December,” but the training on 
“December” has not helped the child ac- 
cent “promoted,” or “subtracted,” or other 
words in which the accent is similar. 

A college course which we _ recently 
took, a methods course of which training 
hearing children in rhythm was an impor- 
tant part, has opened our eyes to the sig- 
nificance of rhythm in the hearing world. 

A baby, beginning to utter his first 
sounds (so the experts tell us) babbles in 
rhythm—*“Gu-gu-gu,” or “Ma-ma-ma,” or 
whatever his first sounds may be. This 
rhythmic babbling is always connected 
with activity. He is kicking or waving his 
arms about. The child always seems to 
get satisfaction out of this rhythmic bab- 
bling, too. 

The three year old tot’s play is full of 
rhythm. He imitates an engine or a bus, 
or an automobile, or an ocean liner. Per- 
haps he is merely repeating a sentence 
over and over: “I’m going down the steps, 
I’m going down the steps, I’m going down 
the steps!” because he likes the rhythmic 
sound. Now, of course, a little deaf child 
gets none of this sound of rhythm. Should 
we substitute for him the rhythm of feel- 
ing, just because hearing children enjoy 
it so much? I don’t know. Do you? 

We are told that the basis of music ap- 
preciation is rhythm. Recently I saw a 
beautiful demonstration of rhythm work 
with six year old hearing children, in 
which the children “did whatever the 
music told them to do.” The gifted 
teacher in charge quickly led them into 
sight reading of a little tune, in one 
lesson. 

This, too, is another world, as far as 
our little handicapped deaf children are 
concerned. But, since rhythm is also the 
basis of much of our appreciation of 
poetry, should deaf children’s sense of 
rhythm be cultivated with this end in 
view? Again I confess I don’t know. 
How much rhythm should we give the 
deaf child? What should be our chief 
aim? Enjoyment? 

At any rate, we'll all agree that deaf 
children do enjoy rhythm, and do let’s 
give them some rhythmic games—little 
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simple things for the tiny tots, and folk 
dances, if we can work them in, for the 
older children. 

Here is a game we adapted from the 
rhythm teacher’s games for the hearing 
six year olds. (The children are in a 
circle. ) 

All jump high. 
All bow low. 
Round and round 
Here we go! 
Here is another one: 
Everybody run. 
Everybody hop. 
Everybody skip. 
Everybody stop! 

As there were a great many more 
words in the rhythm teacher’s games the 
music she played will not do for these 
games, but the musical teachers in our 
school make up their own little accom- 
paniments, and you can of course do the 
same, provided you wish the tunes played 
on the piano. This brings up another one 
of those troubling questions. Does it add 
to the deaf children’s enjoyment of rhythm 
when they see somebody playing the 
piano? Or, getting their rhythm through 
feeling, as they do, once the particular 
rhythm is learned, is that enough? You 
tell me! 


Games for Drilling on Number 
Combinations 


“Have you, by any chance,” writes a 
Colleague, “any new games for drilling 
on combinations? I’ve used all mine 
over and over and still the children need 
more drill.” 

Well, Mrs. S————, here is one that 
our children like. Seat them in two rows 
facing each other (curving the rows at 


each end so all can see one another’s 
lips). Then let the two “teams” toss 
the bean bag from side to side, one 


child after another saying a combination 
quickly. The child on the other side who 
receives the bean bag must quickly give 
the answer. If he does not know it, it is 
told him, written on the blackboard, and 
he must stand behind the chair of the 
child on the opposite side who gave him 
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the combination. The game continues till 
all the players on one team are “caught” 
by the opposite team. This game insures 
close attention, as all the players, even 
if they are “caught” wish all those on 
the other side to be caught, too. This 
is good for subtraction, addition, or multi- 
plication. 


Another game, also played with the 
children in two rows, is this: Give each 
child a number—the answer to some 
combination you are drilling upon—the 
same number to the first child in each 
row, the same number to the second child 
in each row, etc. Suppose you give out 
these numbers: 14, 16, 13, 11, 12. Then 
call out the combinations for these num- 
bers. The child who first raises his hand 
giving the answer makes one point for 
his row. Keep score on the blackboard, 
change the numbers frequently, so that 
all the children get practice on all the 
combinations, and you will find the game 
a fine drill. My children like it best of 
all their number games, and we play it 
as subtraction game, or addition, or mullti- 
plication. 


New Year Cards You Need 


We have a few priceless New Year 
cards on hand, at ten dollars apiece, 
prepared especially for our clientele to 
send to the School Folks. Their nature 
makes them appropriate for any time in 
January, and we guarantee they will make 
an impression on the recipients. 


I 
CARD FOR THOSE STUDENT OBSERVERS 


Two or three skeptical faces are shown 
at one side of the card. At the other side 
of the card is a teacher trying to put her 
foot forward (her best foot). The verse 
has melancholy beauty: 


I wish you all a bright New Year. 

I hope ‘twill be far, far from here. 
You've seen too much that I do wrong. 
Among my pals you'd ne'er belong! 

But still I wish mine eyes would reach 
To stare at you when first you teach! 
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II 
CARD FOR THE SUPE 


This bears a picture of a sturdy, good 
looking gentleman, with a flock of teach- 
ers all running hither and thither over 
the card to do his bidding. The verse is 
in the centre: 


Head of our School, we sing thy praise. 
May’st thou rule o’er us all our days. 
How's chances for a little “raise?” 


Ill 


CARD FOR THE JANITOR 


This card bears an impressionistic pic- 
ture of a schoolroom that needs groom- 
ing. The verse is eloquent: 

Happy New Year! Janitor Man! 
With your broom and refuse can! 
There’s chalk upon my school room floor, 
Just as there was in days of yore. 
A Happy New Year it would be, 
If you would clean this room for me! 


IV 


CarRD FOR THE TEACHER WHO 
Borrows THINGS 


This bears a picture of a distracted 
teacher and her pupils hunting wildly 
for something they cannot find. The verse 
is dramatic: 

Just tell me what you think you'll need 

To use in 1933, 

And T’ll go out and buy it all, 

So you won't borrow it from me! 

No matter what teaching I’m trying to do, 

I've got to hunt something to lend, dear, 
to you! 


Talking It Over With 
Miss MARTHA BROADBENT 


We’re starting a new Bright Spot in 
our department this month. It’s going to 
be an interview with some expert—some 
teacher expert, Colleagues.—in which the 
humble typewriter pounder of these pages 
acts as reporter. Seems to us a brilliant 
idea. What do you think of it? As 
teachers in our field are modest to a 
fault, and refuse to hold themselves up 
as authorities, we'll interview them, armed 
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with candy ora gun, 
as occasion requires, 

write down the an- 4 ? 
swers, and turn over 
said answers to 
you. 

To be sure, as cash —~ 
on hand and _ lack 
of a private airplane prohibit our trav- 
eling far afield, we'll have to interview 
experts near our own city. So, if you 
notice a predominance of experts in any 
one region, just take our word for it 
that if we had the facilities, we'd be 
flying off to new regions to consult the 
experts there. Or, when you come to visit 
in our locality, give us the privilege of 
interviewing you during your stay. 

This month we went to see Miss Martha 
Broadbent, successful and experienced 
teacher of the graduating class in the 
Mt. Airy School. We had some questions 
about literature to ask Miss Broadbent. 
who teaches literature to deaf pupils of 
the average age of seventeen. 

First we asked Miss Broadbent to tell 
us a few of the poems she has to teach. 
She obligingly mentioned some of them: 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

Wordsworth’s Solitary Reaper. 

Scott's Lochinvar. 

Emerson’s Concord Hymn. 

Leigh Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem. 

Tennyson's Break, Break, Break. 

Longfellow’s Fvangeline. 

Joaquin Miller's Columbus. 

Wordsworth’s She Dwelt Among the 
Untrodden Ways. 


“What books do you use, Miss Broad- 
bent?” we inquired. 

“We find the series of readers, ‘Every- 
day Classics, 
by Franklin Ba- 
ker and Ashley 
Thorndike of 
Columbia Uni- 
versity. very 
useful. These 
readers contain 
selections from 
the world’s best 
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literature. It is the aim of the series ‘to put 
before the pupils selections which are 
both excellent and familiar, and which 
form a valued part of the heritage of 
the nation and the race.’ ” 

“Do you find your pupils enjoy rhyth- 
mic verse, even if they are deaf?” we 
asked. 

“Yes,” Miss Broadbent replied. “Our 
pupils have had their rhythmic sense de- 
veloped as part of their training in speech. 
They sometimes try their hand at com- 
posing original verse, and it is interesting 
to us teachers that this verse of theirs is 
always rhythmic, and always rhymed.” 

“Do the students like lyrics, ballads, 
or dramatic poems best?” 

“They prefer ballads, and in this they 
do not differ greatly from their hearing 
brothers and sisters, for many teachers 
of hearing children have told me_ they 
find teaching lyrics their most baffling 
task. Poems involving a great deal of 
abstract reasoning are always hard for 
the deaf boys and girls. Such a poem 
as “The Chambered Nautilus’ for instance 
would be extremely difficult for the aver- 
age pupil.” 

“How would you go about teaching 
such a poem as——as—well—as Whitman’s 
‘Captain, My Captain!’ ” 

“First I would give the pupils the his- 
torical background. I might give a brief 
outline of Whitman’s life. I’d tell the 
young people that Whitman, when the 
Civil War came, went to Washington, and 
spent much of his time visiting the sick 
and wounded soldiers in the hospitals, 
that he met Lincoln and admired him, 
that when news came that Lincoln was 
dead Whitman felt a real personal loss. 
It was to express his own grief, as well 
as the grief of the nation, that he wrote 
the poem.” 

“How about teaching the new words 
and expressions that come up in the poem 
to be studied?” 

“There must always be a careful study 
of these.” Miss Broadbent explained, “but 
we feel the children should be led to ap- 
preciate the fact that words have beauty 
and power, and often a more lasting im- 
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pression is made on the mind and soul 
of the child if the teacher explains the 
more important words in class. Too much 
dictionary work tends to dull the most 
inspiring poem. Besides, as every teacher 
of the deaf knows, the pupils often pore 
over dictionaries to find meanings and 
definitions that do not fit. An expression 
like ‘the sunset glow’ has meaning for 
the children if we have a copy of a pic- 
ture showing the sunset in its true beauty, 
and the expression can be brought within 
the child’s own experience if he recalls 
times when he himself has watched the 
light of the setting sun.” 

“How about nature poetry? Some teach- 
ers of deaf children find this difficult for 
the children.” 


Miss Broadbent seemed surprised at 
this. 


“We find that such a poem as 
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Bryant’s ‘Fringed Gentian’ is usually a 
favorite with the children. Of course, to 
introduce this poem we always give a 
brief account of Bryant’s life, and tell 
the children he was a lover of nature. 
Of course, too, they should be able to 
look at a good picture of this flower 
(if the real flower is not available) and 
should be told about its habits. The 
children are usually eager to tell of their 
own observations of flowers, and when 
the poem is studied they are not only 
ready to appreciate it but are in sym- 
pathy with the mood of the poet.” 

“And a narrative poem like ‘The Wreck 
of the Hesperus?’ ” 

“Well, with a poem like this the teacher 
will find she can stir up interest by tell- 
ing the poem as a story. Then the pupils 
will be eager to read and study it—even 
to study the new words and expressions.” 


BEAUTIFUL, EVEN ON A RAINY DAY, GRANT PARK LIES BETWEEN THE SHORE OF LAKE 


MICHIGAN AND MICHIGAN BOULEVARD. 


IT IS EASILY ACCESSIBLE FROM THE BUSINESS 


DISTRICT OF CHICAGO, AND FROM THE UNIVERSITY, WHERE THE ASSOCIATION’S SUM- 
MER SCHOOL WILL BE HELD IN 1933. 
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A Language Device 


By Correy Knox 


VERY DAY brings a new problem 

in the matter of presenting the lan- 

guage lesson in a different and 
more interesting way and at the same 
time getting the most out of it. There is 
no subject which presents more problems 
and certainly none which has so wide a 
field for variance. Too often it becomes 
monotonous for teacher as well as pupil, 
because too much “between the 
is taught. The following exercise has not 
only proved very successful in getting 
across the use of the expressions, but has 
served as a little entertainment also. In 
fact, the idea came from a pupil’s telling 
fortunes on the slate. If so much fun 
could be derived from so simple a thing, 
why not put it to some practical use? 


covers 


Fither - - - - or 
On the slate write two sentences, such as: 
Elsie will win the prize this month. 
Henry will win it. 

There are several words in these two 
sentences which are exactly the same or 
mean the same, and we need only one of 
each to express our idea. Therefore we 
will draw lines through those that are 
alike, crossing out, with one stroke of the 
crayon, the two “wills”; with another 
stroke, the two “wins,” and with a third 
stroke, “the prize” and “it.” Then we 
write the sentence again, using the crossed 
out words only once, and adding the un- 
like words to complete the thought. 


Since only one person can win it, we 
cannot say, “Elsie and Henry will win the 
prize this month,” so we will begin our 
sentence differently. We shall use two 
new words which mean one of the two. 


Those two new words are either and or. 


Kither Elsie will win the prize this 
month. 

Or Henry will win it. 

Either Elsie or Henry will win the 
prize this month. 

Be sure to point out in the beginning 
that singular nouns require singular verbs 
although there are two subjects, and 
plural verbs are used with plural nouns. 

Either the Campfire Girls or the Girl 
Scouts will have their meeting Friday 
night. 

Neither - - - - nor 

This is presented in the same way, with 
stress on the negative form. The only 
difference in this and the former construc- 
tion is the letter “n.” 

In combining the two sentences 

The Indians did not use forks. 
They did not use knives. 
for the word “not” we substitute the let- 
ter “n” placed before (n)either and (n)or. 
and have the sentence: 
The Indians used neither forks nor 
knives. 
In the sentence 
Neither oranges nor pineapples grow 
in cold countries. 
we see the use of the plural verb. 
Both - - - - and 
Dimes are made of silver. 
Quarters are made of silver. 

Here, all the words except the subject 
are the same, and nothing is changed. At 
the beginning of each sentence, we place 
a new word and combine the sentences. 

Both dimes and quarters are made of 
silver. 
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Seven Articles for 


South Carolina School for the Deaf 


Teachers, from the 


Encouraging Self Reliance 


By A. B. Rosen 


EACHERS and parents are in a won- 

derful position to help the growing 

child in his struggle to adjust him- 
self to the ways of the world. It is their 
privilege to render him first aid in over- 
coming his aversions and fears. They 
should see that he has opportunity to mix 
with people and that he is given freedom 
and responsibility, so that the highest 
possible degree of self-reliance and _ self- 
confidence may be developed him. 
Without these qualities, it is small wonder 
that many deaf children fail to become 
self supporting after leaving school. These 
children have been coddled at home: 
parents are afraid to trust them and insist 
on doing everything for them. Before the 
parents realize it, the children are grown 
and have finished school. Then they are 
expected to work, but, because of a lack 
of ability to mingle with people and_ be- 
cause they are not masters of trades and 
of good shop language, they are actually 
afraid to seek work. 

Children should be taught plenty of 
practical, every day language, so that they 
will know how to express themselves 
properly when applying for positions. 
making purchases, communicating with 
doctors or dentists, buying tickets, or 
making general requests. Without this 
training, what can be expected of them? 
Many children lack the ability to follow 
written directions. This is partly due to 
the fact that teachers do not realize the 
degree of dependence placed upon them 


by the children and the small amount 
of genuinely independent work the chil- 
dren do. 

Mental hygiene must be begun early in 
school, since many children cannot have 
this type of guidance at home. Some in- 
cidents have come to my attention which 
demonstrate clearly the necessity of de- 
veloping courage, self-reliance, and_self- 
confidence. One girl was requested to 
speak to the policeman stationed at the 
corner and to ask him for directions. She 
refused, saying that he would lock her 
up. After much persuasion and_reassur- 
ance, she finally consented to approach 
him, and was surprised to find him 
courteous and helpful. This same girl 
was afraid to go to stores alone. She was, 
in fact, afraid to go anywhere alone. It 
took many months to overcome her fears 
and to make a normal girl out of her. 
Another example was that of a boy who, 
when asked to go on a short errand, flatly 
refused to go. After looking into the case, 
we learned that his parents had instilled 
in him the belief that it was not safe to 
go anywhere without his brother, his 
sister, or some hearing person. 

It is true that children should be cau- 
tioned about the ways of the world, about 
going out alone, going around in_ the 
dark, and about the danger of accepting 
rides from strangers; but beyond such 
precautions, it is cruel to instill fear of 
strangers and of strange places. It is 
doubly cruel to remind these children 
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that, because they are deaf, they cannot 
have the privileges that are allotted to 
their normal brothers and sisters. 
Another aspect of personality develop- 
ment springs from the influence that one 
person has over another. This influence 
can be constructive, but in the case of a 
badly adjusted personality it is often very 
dangerous. It is often wise to have a 
competent child counselor, who will help 
to reduce the timid child’s confusion and 
to reconstruct in him desirable attitudes; 
and the teachers can help greatly if they 
make use of more philosophy and_ less 
formula in the process of guiding the 
child. Where there is a competent coun- 
selor, one who thoroughly understands 
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child psychology, the child may be given 
a much wider opportunity of mixing with 
people; he has more often the privilege 
of going to town; and, if the counselor 
is wise, is given the chance to do his 
shopping by himself. I have noticed that 
some children, when in town in groups, 
often depend one on the other. This may 
create an unnatural feeling of helplessness 
and dependency. 

Nothing is more certain than that, 
sooner or later, every child will be called 
upon to stand upon his own feet. The 
sooner, therefore, that he is established 
on a sound footing with relation to the 
world, the better will be the future that 
is in store for him. 


A Seventh Grade Study of Europe 


By Ava R. MILLER 


HOSE of us who studied the geog- 

raphy of Europe before the World 

War find a new map of Central 
Europe similar to a Chinese puzzle, espe- 
cially when the political maps of before 
and after the War face each other as they 
do in the text book on which we base our 
study. These two maps seem to hold quite 
a fascination for the pupils, as they have 
been found poring over them at leisure 
moments, even before that portion of the 
study is begun. 

Our seventh grade studies Europe first 
as a continent, finding boundaries, rivers, 
lakes, mountains and plains on the physi- 
cal map; then countries, capitals and im- 
portant cities on the political map. Al- 
though it has been said that questions in 
text books are for slothful teachers, I have 
found that most of those in our geography 
are thought questions which cannot be 
memorized in the words of the book, and 
which are very useful as the pupils learn 
to read them from the printed page and to 
answer them intelligently. 

The following outline, used with each 


country, has been found to hold the inter- 
est and atiention of every member of the 
class: 

1. Surface 

2. Climate 

3. Rivers 

4. Agricultural products 

5. Animal products 

6. Mineral products 
Manufactured products 
8. Exports 

9. Imports 

10. Industries 

11. Capital and largest city 

12. Seaports 

13. Government 

14. Ruler 

15. People 

16. Language 

17. Places of interest 

18. Colonial possessions 
When finished, each number of the outline 
makes a complete statement, thus correlat- 
ing with language work. 

A map showing the rulers of the prin- 
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cipal countries of the world hangs upon 
our schoolroom wall and my pupils take 
great delight in finding these names and 
deciding whether the individuals are rulers 
of monarchies or republics. Changes in 
governments are taking place so rapidly 
that not long ago one of my pupils showed 
me where, in her geography, Spain was 
called a monarchy, while the picture of the 
ruler named him as president. 


Again, we find that our study of Europe 
correlates extremely well with our histori- 
cal study of the discoveries, explorations 
and colonization of America by Europeans. 
Current events pertaining to any European 
countries are looked for and pictures of 
scenes in Europe, taken from discarded 
geographies, magazines and newspapers, 
are classified according to countries and 
filed for use in connection with our study. 

A series of educational moving pictures 
showing scenes in almost every European 
country have been of great value in visu- 
alizing the places we are studying. For 
instance, the evening after we had studied 
the small republic of Latvia, we had a film 
of pictures showing the people of this 
country, their manner of dress, modes of 
transportation, building and industries. 

We have found the following exercises 
invaluable in providing variety: an alpha- 
betical list of the countries, the capitals to 
be supplied by the class (or the order may 
be reversed); an alphabetical list of seas, 
rivers or mountains; finding the rivers on 
which the capitals of countries are situated ; 
finding out what the capitals and other 
cities are noted for; filling blanks in a 
number of statements about one country or 
different countries, or about products or 
industries; true and false tests; or a series 
of questions, as: What river passes through 
or partly bounds seven countries of Eu- 
rope? Name these countries. What cities 
are located on this river? Where does it 
rise and into what does it flow? What 
exports or imports are sent on it from or 
into different countries? 


Chamberlain’s “Europe,” revised in 
1927, has given us accurate information 
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concerning the newly formed countries of 
Central Europe. Other books which have 
been helpful are “The Little Journey 
Series” and “Little Philippe of Belgium” 
and “Little Jeanne of France.” 


I have found that every seventh grade 
pupil enjoys following in imagination 
Elizabeth Hill’s “Geography on Wings.” 


“I like geography, but still 1 think it’s sort 
of dry 
To sit and learn your lesson from a book. 
Now, if teacher had an airship and would 
take us out to fly, 
At all the different lands and seas to 
look— 
Oh, but wouldn’t that be just the very 
greatest kind of fun! 
Arithmetic and grammar and those things 
Wouldn't seem one half so stupid if we 
knew when we were done 
We should study our geography on 
wings. 


“Think of skimming the Atlantic and beat- 
ing all the ships! 
Think of circling around Etna’s spouting 
flames! 
Think of floating over mountain peaks, 
and think of making trips 
To the cities with the queer jaw-breaking 
names! 
We would settle down in Africa and have 
a lion hunt; 
We'd watch the camels o’er Sahara wind. 
To go and find the South Pole would be 
just a little stunt, 
And then we'd see what else there is to 


find. 


“I’ve often wondered whether in the Car- 
ibbean Sea 
There is not still one pirate ship afloat; 
And I should really like to know just 
how it feels to be 
Left one night on some desert isle 
remote; 
And, when I wanted cocoanuts and oranges 
and things, 
I'd pick them from the trees as I went 
past. 
Oh, I’m sure if I could study geography 
on wings, 
I should learn my lessons very, very 
fast!” 
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A Plan for Teachers’ Meetings 


By Katr TooLe 


7 | ‘HE monthly teachers’ meeting is an 
institution of long standing, having 
been established under the regime of 

the Rev. Newton P. Walker, founder of the 

South Carolina School. After years of 

study and experiment, the uselessness of 

poor meetings and the real benefit to be 

derived from good ones have been im- 

pressed on the Teachers’ Association, so 

that it has made every effort to formulate 

a workable plan of definite value. 


The plan as finally developed is to divide 
the time alloted as follows: (a) three meet- 
ings devoted to the consideration of sub- 
jects in which each teacher in every depart- 
ment is vitally interested; (b) two meet- 
ings at which distinguished leaders in edu- 
cational work are invited to address the 
Teachers’ Association; (c) three meetings 
at which the two groups are separated to 
discuss subjects which are of interest only 
to their respective departments; (d) one 
social meeting. 


At the meetings of the Association as a 
whole, the superintendent, the principal 
and the supervising teacher discuss policies 
of the school and plans for future work; 
and explain any regulations or debatable 
questions of interest to the school. Any 
decisions or business pertaining to the af- 
fairs of the Association are discussed and 
settled at these meetings. 


At the meetings at which an address is 
the main feature, topics bearing on psy- 
chology, pedagogics, current world condi- 
tions or any question of interest to the pub- 
lic at the time are developed. As typical 
of these meetings an address by Dr. Ver- 
mont, professor at Converse College, can 
be used as an illustration. Dr. Vermont is 
a Belgian, educated in France, and recently 
has written a historical pageant which was 
used at the celebration of the centennial of 
the founding of Spartanburg. In his talk 
to the Association he gave interesting and 


intimate descriptions of the lives of the 
nobility, the middle class, and the peas- 
ants of these countries. 


At the recent meeting for the deaf de- 
partment only, several teachers gave dem- 
onstrations of some phase of their work. 
The progress of a new pupil of eighteen 
years, who was just beginning the work, 
was shown. No effort is being made to de- 
velop speech for he is past the age for that 
and his voice is quite disagreeable, but he 
is being taught to read the lips and to read 
and write. His progress in the short time 
he has been in school, and his own pride 
and delight in it were pathetic. 


Pupils of the eighth grade gave a demon- 
stration to show how current events can be 
used to motivate the geography of that 
grade. It was shown that interest in air 
currents, zones, latitude, longitude, and 
climatic conditions could be stimulated by 
using the flights of aviators and the Graf 
Zepplin. The adventures of the “Flying 
Family” off the coast of Greenland, and 
the monument to Robert Peary imbued the 
lessons about the Arctic with more life. 
The ascent of Professor Piccard into the 
stratosphere added color to the study of 
the countries from which it was made, the 
exploits of Dr. Beebe made the topography 
of the sea bottom of more importance, 
and the whys and wherefores of climatic 
changes were made more interesting by 
the pictures of the recent storm in Porto 
Rico. 

The seventh grade demonstrated work 
in the Fitzgerald Straight Language Key, 
taking up the noun clause as a direct ob- 
ject, the compound sentence, the use of the 
double verb with the pronoun as a direct 
object, the adjective phrase modifying a 
noun, the adverbial modifier, ““How often,” 
and the rule that when the direct object is 
a pronoun, the indirect object must be a 
phrase. 
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A delightful synopsis of her trip to the 
summer school at Los Angeles was given 
by one of the teachers, who stressed the 
great benefits she obtained from the wide 
variety of helpful suggestions in the vari- 
ous courses, and the inspiration and pleas- 
ure she gained from the charming and 
cultured people with whom she came in 
contact. 

The social meeting, held in mid-term, 
has always been a very enjoyable event. 
A committee is appointed to provide the 
entertainment. which follows an elaborate 
dinner. Last year we had a “tacky” party 
and a mock wedding. Every one entered 
into the spirit of the occasion with great 
enthusiasm, and judging from the gales of 
merriment one would be forced to admit 
that it was a howling success. 

In considering the advantages derived 
from this plan we feel that several are 
important and worthy of note. From the 
meetings of the entire faculty we come into 
closer touch with the different departments, 
and learn to look at one another's prob- 
lems with a more sympathetic eye, feeling 
that we are all working for a common end. 
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From the meetings in which we have an 
address by some outstanding speaker, our 
mental horizon is very definitely and pleas- 
antly broadened. We view other fields and 
realize that ours is only one of the many 
branches of a modern system of education. 
From the group meetings, we learn of new 
methods that are being developed in the 
different grades. A new idea or suggestion 
gives each teacher an incentive to accom- 
plish the very best results and to become 
a specialist in some particular field. The 
progress shown in another grade may serve 
as a comparison for the progress being 
made by her own. The appearance of a 
child in demonstration fires him with am- 
bition to gain the honor of being presented 
in teachers’ meeting. The social meeting 
where every one drops care and responsi- 
bility and has a genuinely good time is 
an aid to maintaining happy, cordial rela- 
tions and helps to build a loyal, enthu- 
siastic school spirit. 

We hope to be able to report at the end 
of the year that the present plan has out- 
grown all the foibles of previous plans, 
and has borne fruit in definite progress. 


Physical Education in the South 
Carolina School 


By ViLHELMINE C. Voss 


URING my nine years of experi- 
ence as teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion in the South Carolina School 

I have worked out a schedule as follows: 
When a child enters school he is given a 
thorough physical examination and_ thus 
he is readily classified as fit or unfit for 
our program of Physical Education. At 
the opening of school every child is 
weighed and his weight recorded monthly 
thereafter. Any child undernourished or 
showing a decrease in weight is reported 


to the school doctor who in turn  pre- 
scribes a certain diet which is given to 
that child. 

I start work in the morning, dividing 
my time between the Primary and Main 
Buildings, for every child in each depart- 
ment of the school must have a ten minute 
period of gymnastics. Now, as children 
of preschool age in their play supply 
themselves with the necessary amount of 
physical movement, taking practically the 
whole body into use, the transition to 
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true gymnastics must take place gradually. 
Children of this age can not get much 
benefit from gymnastic exercises which 
have great definition and form, so it is 
better that beginners should be given 
games that involve strong movement: run- 
ning games, pulling games and games 
where the child must use his imagination. 
The children of the first, second and third 
grades are given games that contain ele- 
ments of competition and contest. In the 
Primary Building are two large, well 
ventilated playrooms. Each class is taken 
to one of these rooms and there we start 
our ten minute period with a march and 
a run around the room, after which the 
children play games suited to their age. 
When the children reach the age of ten 
or twelve, it is most advantageous to teach 
them gymnastics. So, beginning with the 
fourth grade in the Main Building, we 
have a ten minute period of setting up 
Here each class is taken out 
doors on one of the various porches of 
the building. The children of the fourth 
erade are first taught the march and run 
in place and halting in two counts, then 
they are given simple exercises of the 
arm, leg and trunk. At this time we stress 
the importance of correct posture and the 
true form of gymnastics. With this class 
I, too, perform each exercise. Of course 
as we proceed to the higher grades the 
exercises become more and more difficult. 


exercises. 


As we become accustomed to them, we 
begin to name them, such as deep knee 
bending, trunk circumduction, shoulder 
rotation, etc., so, with the more advanced 
classes, I do not take the exercises, but 
give the commands which they read from 
my lips. I often let one of the children 
act as leader. 

Every girl in the intermediate and main 
departments is required to have at least a 
half hour period of gymnastics in the 
afternoon. There are four groups of girls 
from these two departments and one from 
the primary building, grouped according 
to ability as Class A Girls, Class B Girls, 
etc. The first ten minutes of this half 
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hour period is given to marching, forming 
and tactics, the next fifteen minutes to 
apparatus work and the last five minutes 
to supervised play. My primary group is 
made up of one class of girls which I 
have on Mondays and Wednesdays, a 
class of boys on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
and a mixed group on Friday. With these 
classes we play games of competition and 
contest. 


During the year my schedule varies 
every few months. When the weather 
permits, the classes are taken out doors 
in the afternoon for baseball, basketball, 
etc. As the weather 
inclement, we follow the indoor schedule. 
At Thanksgiving time we make our first 
big change, and all the classes must be 
rearranged, for we give an hour each day 
to basketball practice. About sixteen girls 
are in this The 
made up of twelve or sixteen girls who 
are taught the rules and fundamentals of 
basketball. The girls who do not belong 
in either of these groups fall back into one 
of the half hour classes. Our basketball 
team challenges outside teams. Sportsman- 
ship and good behavior are always notice- 
able at these games. We enter the tourna- 
ment for state championship and a great 
deal of interest is taken in this contest. 


About the latter part of March, we 
again change our schedule and_ prepare 
for our field day, or interclass meet. 
Again the classes are taken out doors and 
coached in all track work. On a certain 
day designated in May, our meet is held. 
Two teachers are instructed to judge the 
events of each class. There are usually 
five events and each girl must enter three. 
The girl making first place is given five 
points; second place, three points; and 
third place, two points. The one making 
the greatest number of points is declared 
At our closing exercises the 
girls winning first, second, and_ third 
places are given ribbons with the event 
and the places won written on them. 


soon as becomes 


group. next group is 


champion. 


After our track meet, we begin practice 
for the Commencement numbers, of which 
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there are usually three, one by a primary 
group, one from the intermediate depart- 
ment and one from the advanced depart- 
ment. Two hours each day is given for 
this practice. Those who have no part in 
any number make up a mixed group who 
do away with all form of gymnastics and 
have contests, ball games, etc. 

This almost completes my year’s work 
but I should like to mention the fire 
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escape drills which we have once a month 
and in which every child must participate. 

The boys, too, have a special instructor 
and each boy must have a part in our 
program of Physical Education. 

The aim of Physcial Education is to 
give the body an all-around and_har- 
monious development. That is what we 
are working and striving for in the South 


Carolina School for the Deaf. 


After School—What? 


By MacRae 


ACH YEAR, numbers of young men 
ae women go out from our 

schools into the business world 
with all of the enthusiasm of youth and 
with the intent to become useful citizens. 
We have been concerned with the edu- 
cation and training of these young people, 
in most cases from their elementary 
schooling, so it is natural that their suc- 
cess and happiness after leaving school 
should be of more than ordinary concern 
to us. 

Having physical handicaps, these boys 
and girls are placed in our school to ob- 
tain an education which will enable them 
to provide themselves with the necessities 
of life. We have observed the reluctance 
of some parents to place their children in 
a special school of this kind. If they 
could realize the hardships that their chil- 
dren will suffer in later years from lack 
of training, they would take a different 
attitude. 

Education means acquiring knowledge 
of the body, of the mind, of business and 
of citizenship: all of which go to make 
up the great business of living and en- 
able the individual to enjoy life. 

Knowledge of the body teaches us to 
form healthful habits, such as temperate 
eating, cleanliness, and regular physical 


exercise. Knowledge of the mind makes 
significant to us the importance of happi- 
ness and contentment in our daily life. 
From this we learn to devote part of our 
time to wholesome reading, and to limit 
our personal association as far as possible 
to those who offer an example of clear 
thinking and right living. Knowledge of 
citizenship enables us to be of service to 
our community, state, and government, 
and to derive pleasure from activities per- 
taining to human welfare. Knowledge of 
business is obviously necessary in order 
to provide a livelihood. These essentials 
in education should be kept clearly in 
mind so that our instruction and training 
will trend toward a final achievement that 
will bring us a feeling of duty well per- 
formed. 

Most of us believe that deaf children 
should be given every opportunity of be- 
ing educated orally. In this we shall be 
aiding them to overcome one of the handi- 
caps to self-support. When we are con- 
vinced that the pupil has reached his oral 
limitation, his time should be devoted 
more and more to industrial training. 
Careful consideration should be given the 
child at this time, in order that he may 
select the trade for which he is best fitted. 
Our students are barred from many pro- 
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fessions, and, as a rule, the vocational 
field will prove to hold the greatest op- 
portunities. There are notable exceptions, 
however, as many students continue their 
education and ultimately acquire posi- 
tions of importance in the professional 
field. 

There are certain fundamentals of busi- 
ness training which are useful, no matter 
what one tries to do. It is important that 
the student be taught the value of honesty 
and that he acquire the habits of punctu- 
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ality, of regularity, and of application to 
his work. 

Teachers are not in a position to aid 
the students materially after they have 
gone from the school, but teachers can 
help to educate the public in regard to 
the principles that have been followed in 
the instruction of these young men and 
women. Indirectly, that will be a great 
help to the students who are dependent 
upon the understanding of the public for 
their livelihood and their success. 


Daily Problems 


By Mary G. Powe. 


HERE are numerous small problems 
which are constantly appearing in 
the class room, and which, unless 
they are solved, have a serious effect on 
the class. If they are corrected, the solu- 
tion may prove of lasting benefit not only 
to the class as a whole but also to in- 
dividual members. 

Deaf children are by nature much more 
imitative than hearing children. They look 
to their teacher as an example, and she 
should be very careful of what she says 
and does in their presence. The things 
that the child sees older people do are 
more likely to be imitated than most of 
us realize. Because children observe the 
teacher so closely, she should be very 
careful of her speech, especially in the 
presence of smaller children. I find that 
if I do not watch the formation of every 
element the children grow careless. It is 
much easier to teach speech correctly 
than to try to correct it after the child 
has made a wrong start. 

Most deaf children have a tendency to 
talk slowly, dragging out each word. I 
have found that working with them at the 
piano, saying words, phrases and sen- 
tences, speeds them up and gives a more 


natural swing to their speech. It is a 
great help when they are able to begin 
songs such as “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” and 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep.” When they have 
learned the time of the song, they can 
acquire the accent and added expression. 

With small children, after they have 
had the verb “see” and some adjectives 
of color, the question arises as to how to 
keep them from saying, “I see red four 
balls.” I have obtained good results from 
Miss Fitzgerald’s rule: How many? What 
color? What? This rule should be writ- 
ten in colored crayon on the slate, where 
it can be easily referred to. Whenever a 
child makes this mistake he can correct 
it with the use of the rule. I made a 
chart of colors such as four red balls and 
five blue birds. The children watched the 
bright, attractive chart grow, and soon be- 
gan to think of it as play instead of work. 

Every effort should be made to train 
the child’s senses. The difference between 
the so-called clever children and the in- 
telligent ones is to some extent a differ- 
ence in their sense perception. Some time 
ago, I had in my oral class a child who 
had been in a manual class, where he 
seemed to take no interest in his work or 
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surroundings and was considered very 
dull. During the time that he was in my 
oral class he was an entirely different per- 
son. He was interested in everything we 
did, and was very alert. I considered him 
one of my brightest pupils. 

A teacher must be qualified along many 
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lines. Her knowledge of children and of 
how to teach them should grow as she 
continues in the profession. Reading the 
best books, observing others, attending 
summer school, experimenting along ori- 
ginal paths—these are some of the ways 
by which she may keep up with the times. 


The Value of Pictures in 
Teaching Language 


By Marityn Fox 


ICTURES, carefully selected as to 

coloring and detail, may be used in 

various ways for imparting interest 
to language work. Picture stories, both 
descriptive and imaginative, may be de- 
veloped. A continued story may be placed 
on the bulletin board, using silhouette pic- 
tures in either black or white. Pictures 
of birds. animals, people, foreign coun- 
tries, and of current events may be placed 
on the bulletin board. Fine arts pictures 
may first be introduced in this way. 

I use colored pictures for picture stories 
or descriptions. Before presenting a_pic- 
ture to a class, | familiarize myself with 
its details. If possible, I have more than 
one copy, so that no pupil may be hur- 
ried in his study of the picture. I first 
pass the picture around the class, then 
place it in a prominent place on a level 
with the eye. I question the pupils to as- 
certain whether they know the names of 


the things presented. If the pupils have 
not the proper foundation language, they 
will become careless and inattentive, and 
will not grasp the idea of the story. I 
write on the slate any of the words they 
do not know and explain them. I leave 
the words on the slate until each member 
of the class has finished his story or de- 
scription. I now ask questions about the 
picture, trying to bring out the details. 
If it presents an imaginary story, I give 
questions for the descriptive part first 
and then follow with questions leading to 
the imaginary part. Some typical ques- 
tions are: Why do you think they are 
there? What have they been doing? 

The next day I again place the picture 
in front of the class, and each pupil 
writes his own story or description. By 
this method pictures may be used to stim- 
ulate interest, to develop imagination, and 
to develop better composition work. 
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Home and School 


— 


E often hear demands for school- 

room articles “with the chalk dust 

on them,” Parents’ articles with 
the home touch in them are equally desired, 
for each home that shelters a deaf child is 
engaged in an undertaking which varies in 
detail from all others, even though the fun- 
damentals are the same. 

Many mothers of deaf children have at- 
tacked their problems early and _intelli- 
gently, investigating all the available 
sources of information and then adapting 
ideas or inventing them according to indi- 
vidual need; but few have kept records for 
the benefit of others. Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Myers has sent us, from time to time, ac- 
counts of her work with her little son. 
Readers familiar with her earlier articles 
will be glad to read this further account of 
Richard’s progress. 


How I Learned to Read 


My name is Richard and I’m four years 
old. When I was a baby of sixteen months, 
I was very sick. After I was all better, my 
mommie discovered that I couldn’t hear 
like other little children. But I remember 
her saying, “Oh, that won't make him dif- 
ferent from any other child. My boy is 
going to be a regular fellow.” 

When I was, oh, so little, 1 found that 
every picture in my room had a large sign 
on it. and I couldn't imagine what they 
were for. They hung for the longest time. 
and I looked at them often. My lovely 
horse picture was marked horse, and my 
pussy cat had cat underneath. Even my bed 
had a sign hung on it, bed. 

One day I was looking at some pictures 
in a book, and guess what I saw? A big 
picture of a horse, and underneath was a 
sign, horse. I looked up at the sign on my 
horse, and what do you think? It was the 
same as the one in the book. I showed it 


to mommie and she hugged me. Then she 
pointed out some more pictures, and 
showed me that they, too, looked like my 
wall pictures, and the words were just the 
same as the signs on my wall. 

When my big sister came in, mommie 
told her that I could read. Oh, what fun, 
looking for words that were like those in 
my room! That’s reading, isn’t it? Mom- 
mie added a lot of new pictures lately, and 
some new words, too. It’s grand fun read- 
ing. I am four now, and can read over 
fifty words. 

Do you want to know how I learned to 
read colors?) My big blocks have words 
painted on them, like this: red, blue. green. 
One day, mommie held a block up and 
said, “A red block.” Then she wrote red 
on my blackboard, and showed me they 
were alike. We played that game with 
other blocks and then went back to the first 
colors, and I picked out the red one at 
once when I saw the word on the board. 
Hurrah! Now I can read ten colors. 

Mommie and I play another good game 
called “Hop, Skip and Jump.” Here’s how 
it goes. First, mommie prints a word like 
this: hop, on my blackboard, and she shows 
me what it means, and what to do. Off we 
go hopping around the room. Then she 
shows me another word like this: jump, 
and she shows me what that means. Then 
she goes back to the first word, and I know 
that means hop, just by its looks. And so 
we go on through the list of fifteen action 
words, such as hop, jump, run, laugh, cry, 
fall, sit and others. 

All the time that mommie plays with me. 
she never asks me to repeat anything after 
her. I just act the word, or show her that 
I know what it means. I understand a lot 
of words because each time mommie and 
daddy hand me anything, they always say 
the word. When I eat my meals, mommie 
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always calls things by name. That is how 
I learned the names of the vegetables. This 
is all called lip reading, and it seems as if 
there is no end to it. Mommie talks to me 
all the time and I understand more and 
more every day. 

Mommie goes to visit different schools 
and is trying to learn a lot about me. Soon 
I expect to go to school, and then I will 
be taught to talk like other little boys. 
Don't think I keep quiet all the time. Oh, 
dear, no. I babble a lot, and some words 
are very easy to say, and I try to imitate. 
When I sit on mommie’s lap, I put my 
hand on her throat and then I can feel the 
sounds in her throat. I know when I learn 
to talk, I will feel sounds just like that. 

I am so glad that my mommie and daddy 
are helping me the way they are, because 
when I go to school, things won’t be so 
hard. If you want to know more about 
how I learned to read, write my mommie 
a letter, in care of the VoLTa REvIEW. 

—RICHARD. 


From the Principal of the Austine 
School, Brattleboro, Vermont, comes a pro- 
foundly understanding and sympathetic 
admonition from the deaf child’s stand- 
point—a point of view which, it may be ob- 
served, merits far more wise and forward- 
looking attention than it commonly re- 
ceives in this o’er full life of ours. 


Put Yourself in His Place 


Fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers of 
deaf boys and girls, let me ask you to ex- 
ercise your imagination for a moment and 
“put yourself in his place.” 

Let’s pretend that you are a deaf child, 
that you are beginning to be a pretty good 
lip reader and to have pretty good speech. 
Let’s pretend that you are at the dinner 
table with the family and that you are try- 
ing your level best to keep track of the 
general conversation; but some of the 
diners are sitting on the same side of the 
table and you can’t see their lips. Father 
is sitting with his back to the light, so that 
his face is in the shadow and you can’t see 
half that he says. Sister, who is across 
the table but down towards father, turns 
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away from you and bobs her head about 
when she speaks. Brother on the same side 
and two or three removed from you tells 
a funny story and the whole family has a 
great laugh over it, while you sit and won- 
der with your eager mind what it’s all 
about. Don’t you think that about that time 
you would say to yourself—‘Oh pshaw, 
what's the use? I’m shut out from all this, 
I just won’t try to follow them any more.” 


And then, unless some strong character- 
istic or tendency of your own, or some 
sympathetic person saves you, you turn in- 
to a dreamy little introvert who will never 
be an expert lip reader and who will lack 
the quickness and alertness so essential to 


the deaf. 


Now, let’s pretend that at that table there 
was someone who understood, some one 
who was unselfish and thoughtful, let us 
say Mother. Let’s pretend that she re- 
peated to you many of the remarks that 
were bevond your vision, that she gave you 
a cue now and then so that you could fol- 
low the thread of conversation, that she 
told you the jokes so that you could join in 
the laughs. Don’t you think you would 
have been far happier? Don’t you believe 
that you would have been spurred on to be 
a first class lip reader, that you would have 
been alert, quick and interested in all sorts 
of different things? Yes; and your vocab- 
ulary and fund of general knowledge would 
have been vastly increased. 


Oh, I know just how hard a thing I am 
asking of families of the deaf. It means 
real thoughtfulness and unselfish devotion 
to keep a deaf girl or boy in touch with 
veneral conversation. But I contend that 
the results will more than compensate for 
the exertion. We have a most attractive lit- 
tle chap in our school who has been rightly 
dealt with in his family circle, and he is a 
wonderful example of what can be accom- 
plished by intelligent devotion. We often 
say he doesn’t have time to eat, he is so 
afraid he'll miss a point at table. My am- 
bition for him is no less than Dartmouth 
College and I firmly believe he'll make it. 


——EpitH BuRBANK. 
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The following schoolroom suggestion 
has value both for teachers and for moth- 
ers who are working with their pre-school 
age children at home. 


A Convenient Lip Reading Device 


The first hundred lip reading nouns 
which we use with our beginners are ar- 
ranged in groups of five nouns each. The 
first group is: a ball, a fish, a cow, thumb, 
a baby. 

When we make the picture charts for the 
nouns we keep the nouns in their own 
groups by marking off the chart paper into 
four sections, thus:— 


With very young beginners we put only 
one group, or five pictures, into each sec- 
tion—with older beginners we usually have 
two groups, or ten pictures in each section 
—so our first charts have either twenty or 
forty pictures on them and are never 
crowded. 


It is a great convenience to have the 
nouns grouped in this way, for, if the 
teacher needs to give special review for any 
group, the pictures are together and she 
can easily show the children which section 
she will use. If a child has been absent or 
comes to school late in the year we find 
this arrangement of the chart a great help 
in working him up with the class. 

Usually we have three classes of begin- 
ners and all work by the same outline and 
groups. If a child cannot keep up in Class 
1, he can fall into Class 2 and be quite at 
home. A child in Class 2, may drop to 
Class 3 without causing any delay or re- 
quiring any special work. 

Of course, in daily class work we do not 
give the nouns in the order in which they 
are learned, but skip about and give them 


in any order. Several charts may be hung 
side by side if the teacher wishes to review 
all the groups at one time. Our first year 
commands are also arranged in definite 
groups. 

—ELizaBETH DANIEL. 


The question of manners, which was 
opened in the November Voita Review, 
bobs up again in the following contribution. 


Defending Ourselves 


There’s always something to bring us 
back to earth when we start boasting a 
bit. It was only this morning, after tak- 
ing two of our advanced classes to the 
public school for a visit, that I was feel- 
ing a bit “chesty” over our deaf youngs- 
ters. My remark to some of my fellow 
teachers indicates my attitude: “I’m not 
surprised that our children at the State 
School are complimented so often on their 
good manners and courtesy. They are 
certainly outstandingly polite when placed 
with a group of others their own age.” 

Then, this afternoon in my VoLta Re- 
view, I read a mother’s plea for social 
training of deaf children. Such atrocious 
manners as she encountered are unpardon- 
able any place, and it hurts us to think 
that those things have been allowed by 
any teachers of deaf children. 

However, we do know that such is not 
the case in a great many of our schools. 
For the defense of those teachers who 
have dedicated hours of their time and 
thought to social training of deaf chil- 
dren, this article is written. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to have 
known deaf boys and girls in the South, 
the East, and the Northwest. Frequently 
| have had occasion to send graduation 
presents, cards of congratulation, notes 
of sympathy, ete.. and I have been fa- 
vored with the nicest replies and the most 
sincere gratitude always. 

I admit that we have an unusually nice 
group of pupils in our school (so thinks 
every teacher), and we feel quite proud 
of the recognition they receive in the 
state. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 


Schools for the Deaf in Yugoslavia 


By RAMADANOVITCH 


HERE are, in Yugoslavia, four insti- 

tutions for the education of the deaf, 

three of which are state schools and 
one of which is private. Education for 
the blind, deaf, and feeble-minded is com- 
pulsory. The parents who do not send 
their children to school must pay a 
penalty. 

All four of the schools for the deaf are 
residential schools. Poor children are re- 
ceived free of charge, and board and 
clothing are provided for them. Those 
parents who can afford it pay from 100 
to 300 dinars (2 to 6 dollars) monthly. 

The oral method and lip reading are 
employed. The manual alphabet and 
signs are forbidden. There are eight 
grades, after completing which, the chil- 
dren have four grades of industrial work. 
The maximum number of pupils in a 
class is from twelve to fourteen. Both 
boys and girls are accepted in the schools, 
and there is no rule as to the proportion- 
ate number in each school. The children 
are accepted according to the petitions 
which are sent to the schools. Children 
may be admitted at the age of five, and 
may have two years of kindergarten work 
before entering the grades. 

The handicrafts taught are tailoring, car- 
pentry, locksmithing, bookbinding, shoe- 
making, opanka-making, and __ printing. 
The instructors of these crafts are all em- 
ployees of the state. As Yugoslavia is an 
agricultural country, 85 per cent of whose 
population are small farmers, the deaf 
pupils, after leaving the trade schools, 
also attend agricultural schools, and, la- 
ter, go back to their villages to work. 


VELJKO RAMADANOVITCH, DIRECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND THE DEAF 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The teachers and directors of both pub- 
lic and private institutions are employees 
of the state and are paid by the Minis- 
try of Education. The teacher of the deaf. 
blind, or feeble-minded must be a grad- 
uate of a normal school and must have 
had two years’ experience as a teacher in 
the elementary schools. He must have 
passed the practical teacher’s examination. 
After this, he must work for two years in 
an institution for the deaf, blind, or fee- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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New Lip Reading Practice Material 


Every time anyone bounces up with 
something new in what is designated as 
the field of education, there are certain 
to be cries from other parts of the field, 

“Why, ve been doing that for years.” 

The answer to which is, “Did you ana- 
lyze what you were doing? Did you get 
the full benefit of it? Did you write any- 
thing about it, so that others might bene- 
fit?” 

Miss Bruhn, whose thirtieth anniversary 
as a teacher of lip reading is this year 
being celebrated, has just published some 
lip reading practice exercises which prove 
that fresh possibilities in the lip reading 
field have not yet been exhausted. 


These exercises are based on a study 
of the psychology of language rather than 
on any preconceived idea of lip reading 
practice or any method of teaching. For 
some years, psychologists have been tell- 
ing us about “eye spans” in reading. They 
have learned that the eye moves by jumps 
instead of continuously, and that reading 
is a series of snapshots, each of which 
lasts about 1/5 of a second, and from 
four to ten of which are required to read 
each line. Listening to speech resembles 
reading, in that sentences are grasped as 
wholes. Interpretation of what is said does 
not follow each word, but runs backward 
from some point in the sentence. Experi- 
enced lip readers know that this is true 
of lip reading also. They have learned 
that, even if they fail to understand the 
first part of a sentence, they may grasp 
the whole thought toward the end, or 
even after the speaker has ceased. 


Teachers of lip 
reading have, of 
course, understood 
this, and have grad- 
ually advanced 
from practice with 
single words to 
practice with 
phrases and groups 
of words, so that 
the student’s mind 
is trained to grasp 
meanings as wholes. The problem has 
been to evolve systematic practice on re- 
lated words—words grouped in conform- 
ity with natural thought processes. Also, 
there must be a type of practice which 
will keep several pupils alert and eager 
to understand, as they necessarily must be 


in attempting general conversation. 

Miss Bruhn has not receded from her 
firm belief that there must be preliminary 
training in reading elementary positions 
and movements, but, once this foundation 
is laid by any good lip reading teacher, 
the conversational practice can follow. 
These new exercises are graded. They are 
to be published in five sets, each set of 
fifteen being comprised of five elemen- 
tary exercises, five intermediate, and five 
advanced. Each exercise supplies mate- 
rial for practice between the teacher and 
a group of pupils, or for a group of 
pupils by themselves. It is a game rather 
than an exercise, and there is no passive 
watching. There is something for each 
pupil to do, and he has to be alert. 

The teacher holds a sheet of sentences. 
The pupils have cards bearing, on one 
side, kev words from the teacher’s sen- 
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tences, and, on the other, different sen- 
tences containing the same key word or 
a phrase or word conveying an associated 
idea. As the teacher reads a sentence, the 
pupils must watch for the key word. 
When a pupil recognizes the word, he 
raises his hand. This is a signal for the 
others to look at him. He repeats what 
the teacher said and then reads his own 
sentence. With increasing speed, this prac- 
tice becomes very like general conversa- 
tion. The elementary exercises are based 
on the vocabulary of the first lip reading 
lessons, and the key words are recognized 
immediately. As the exercises progress, 
the difficulty is increased and the key 
becomes a group of words, or the teach- 
er’s sentence merely suggests the key 
word. The more advanced exercises are 
more conversational, and each relates to 
a subject of general interest. 

The whole is based on the psycholog- 
ical principles which are applied in the 
study of a foreign language. The exer- 
cises are intended to supply the same 
sort of practice that a language student 
obtains when he hears a foreign language 
spoken in the ordinary interchange of a 
household, and thus learns more rapidly 
than he could by studying a text book. 
This, of course, is the ideal, and, like all 
ideals, is difficult of attainment. The road 
which leads to the lip reading of general 
conversation is long and hard, no matter 
from which direction it starts, and any- 
thing that makes it smoother and more 
attractive is to be received with thanks- 
giving. 

—HarriEt MONTAGUE. 


A Directory of Organizations 


The Public Administration Clearing 
House was established in 1931 to serve 
as an exchange for information, experi- 
ence, and ideas among organizations of 
public officials and others in the United 
States and Canada which are engaged in 
the active work of planning for improve- 
ments in the administrative technique of 
government. Under its auspices has just 
been published a Directory of Organiza- 
tion in the Field of Public Administration. 
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This is an exceedingly useful reference 
book, since only organizations whose ac- 
tivities are national in scope are included. 

Under the name of each organization 
is given a digest of its activities, affilia- 
tions, publications, and details of its 
membership and budget. The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates are all included. There is one 
unfortunate error in the portion devoted 
to the A. A. P. T. S. D. This is the state- 
ment that the Association organized the 
Federation, an honor which the Association 
does not claim. 


Light on Unemployment Measures 


Emercency Work Retier, As Carried 
Out in Twenty-Six American Communi- 
ties 1930-1931, with Suggestions for 
Setting Up a Program. By Joanna Col- 
cord, William Koplovitz, and Russell 
Kurtz. Published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1932. Cloth, 286 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


Although the idea of work instead of 
alms for the needy is centuries old, and 
the use of the unemployed on public im- 
provements is far from being a new idea, 
the winter of 1930-1931 developed 
throughout the United States an unpre- 
cedented volume of projects by which re- 
lief was given to the unemployed in re- 
turn for work performed. Reports from 
twenty-six communities, both large and 
small, comprise the bulk of this volume. 
The projects carried on under a variety 
of auspices are described, and the rea- 
sons for the varying degrees of success 
are considered. 

The authors found that “Three major 
premises have been discernible in the 
thinking of the various groups’ which 
sponsored work-relief projects during the 
winter of 1930-31.” These are, briefly: 1. 
Relief to the able-bodied is demoralizing: 
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2. Relief without an equivalent in labor is 
a waste of money; 3. Relief is not neces- 
sarily demoralizing if accompanied by 
skilled service. 

The recommendation is offered that a 
work-relief project should be made a vol- 
unteer enterprise. “The purpose of such a 
scheme should be not to establish a forced 
labor colony, not to return quid pro quo 
to the community for the relief offered but 
rather to do a piece of preventive work 
with people exposed to the degeneration 
incident to loss of work, of status, of 
morale.” 

An outline of a program built on this 
basis completes the volume. The whole 
subject is clearly and concisely summed 
up and the presentation offers an impor- 
tant contrast to the prevalent incoherency 
of thought on the subject of unemploy- 
ment. 


Hospitals and Child Health 


Hospitats AND Cui_p Heattu, Reports 
of the Subcommittees on Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Convalescent Care and 
Medical Social Service, of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The Century Company, 353 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Cloth. 
279 pages. Indexed. Price, $2.50. 


There are 6,667 hospitals in the United 
States. The estimated number of beds is 
905.246, of which 81,055 are for chil- 
dren. The whole problem of the relation- 
ship of the hospital toward the health 
and welfare of children is presented in 
the latest report issued by the White 
House Conference. The volume is in 
three divisions: Medical Service; Con- 
valescent Care; and Medical Social Serv- 
ice. The reports follow the usual method 
of the White House Conference Reports, 
indicating first what is being done and 
then what should be done. The volume 
demonstrates the fact that our ideas as 
to the functions of the hospital have 
changed materially during the past twenty 
years. We now realize that it is no longer 
simply an asylum where sick persons may 
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be treated for their physical ailments. 
One of its many problems is to share in 
the responsibility of keeping the patient 
in health. 


Saint Augustine Again 


The Saint Augustine controversy crops 
up periodically, though it would seem that 
Dr. E. A. Fay had settled the matter once 
for all twenty years ago. The latest con- 
tribution is an interesting booklet, re- 
printed from Our Young People—The 
Deaf Mutes Friend. It is a translation by 
the Rev. S. Klopfer from the German of 
Dr. Felix Zillman, of Ratibor, Germany. 
Dr. Zillman explains positively, once more, 
that Saint Augustine did not consider the 
deaf incapable of education or of eternal 
salvation, and that the commonly quoted 
opinion to this effect, laid to his door by 
no lesser authorities than Walther, De- 
gerando, and Arnold, was due to a mis- 
translation of the simple statement that 
deafness impedes faith, since faith comes 
by hearing. Translating impedit by the 
word “prevent,” and adding a gratuitous 
“only.” countless persons have upset their 
minds and the minds of the deaf with the 
idea that Saint Augustine believed the deaf 
could never have perception of eternal 
truth “since faith comes by hearing only.” 
Surely, if anyone is still disturbed by this 
idea, he will find complete refutation in 
this scholarly treatise. 


News from Ephphatha House 


The report for 1931 issued by the Guild 
of St. John of Beverly, London, comprises 
not only an account of the work under- 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn Oxley, but 
many news items regarding the deaf, the 
hard of hearing, and the deaf-blind 
throughout the United Kingdom. There is 
also an interesting sketch of a journey 
which Mr. and Mrs. Oxley made in 
France during the summer. 

Mrs. Oxley has published a sequel to 
“Stubby.” The new volume is called 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical te try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deat- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a smal! number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test - - - New Low Prices 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“More about Stubby,” and is a narrative 
of the happy ups and downs of a wise 
black cat growing up in the midst of a 
cat loving household. 


The Deaf in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 36) 


ble-minded, as assistant instructor, at the 
same time attending the lectures given in 
the Medical and Pedagogical Depart- 
ment of the University. After this pro- 
bationary period, the teacher must pass a 
special examination before a commission 
designated by the Ministry. 

In the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, the 
Board of Education organized courses for 
the training of special teachers of the 
blind, deaf, and feeble-minded, so as to 
prepare a greater number of instructors 
for these schools. 

The Ministry of Social Politics and 
Public Health is in charge of the opening 
and maintenance of these institutions, and 
the Board of Education furnishes the 
teachers and_ periodically inspects the 
classes. 

There are no special schools for par- 
tially deaf children in Yugoslavia, and 
therefore these children must be sent to 
schools for the deaf, if they are too handi- 
capped to be able to follow the instruc- 
tion in schools for normal children. This 
is a mistake. I have undertaken a cam- 
paign in behalf of these children through- 
out Europe. In France, Germany, Italy, 
and other countries, there are now estab- 
lished separate classes for hard of hear- 
ing children, but the hearing tests are 
conducted after the old, primitive meth- 
ods—the whisper and watch tests. There 
is not an audiometer or radioear in 
Europe. How many children could be 
saved, if we could teach partially deaf 
children with the help of the radioear! 
How many could be helped if we could 
test their hearing with the audiometer! 
There are clinics and institutions for the 
deaf throughout Europe, but not one ra- 
dioear, not one audiometer. 
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The Hayne Grocery Store 


(Continued from page 12) 


forms that we were endeavoring to master. 

It is not easy to evaluate an experiment 
of this kind. However, there were definite 
opportunities for language development. 
It was not a forced situation, set up for the 
acquiring of necessary, every day language. 
The children had a common interest, and 
they were eager to talk about it. 

In viewing the completed program, I 
feel its incompleteness. There was room 
for further development, but the time was 
too short. Such an activity should have 
been begun at the opening of the school 
year. Seeing now the possibilities of an ac- 
tivity program, I realize that, in order to 
reap the greatest benefits from this work, 
more time should be given to it in the class 
room. Connected with this store activity 
there were many opportunities for self ex- 
pression, and, above all, a real interest and 
joy in the learning situations. 


Home and School 
(Continued from page 35) 

Civic clubs of a neighboring town en- 
tertain our school one day out of every 
year. These are some of the remarks that 
have been published in their newspaper 
after our visits: “The best behaved group 
of youngsters that have ever been in our 
town.” “The State School children are 
the most appreciative people it has ever 
been our pleasure to entertain.” “Grat- 
itude and courtesy were evident through- 
out the day.” 

Just recently the mother of one of our 
deaf girls wrote an article for her local 
paper after a visit with us. We quote 
her: “The spirit of helpfulness and serv- 
ice is evident all through the school, and 
the politeness and courtesy of these chil- 
dren would put most of our public 
schools to shame.” 


I have no intention of “boosting” our- 
selves; therefore, I have avoided calling 
any names. However, I should like to 
boost the hundreds of teachers who have 


The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
cack, with $17.00 


Series III. Myths. 
Series I, II and III 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, ‘‘V-R” 


Gem Ear Phone Co., inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WlIsconsin 7-4428 


The Minuet—Graduati Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
Kensington, Maryland 


The Spruces 
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striven to create within our deaf children 
gracious manners, courtesy, and all the 
fine points that combine to make charm- 
ing people. Posters, charts, parties, pro- 
erams, lectures, shows, plays, hours of 
planning—have these efforts all been fu- 
tile? We think not. We do believe this 
mother’s experience was exceptional. 
A TEACHER. 
The Oldest Free School in the 
United States 


What is probably the oldest free school 
in continuous operation in the United 
States—a school built by George Wash- 
ington in 1785 and still in use by the 
public school system of Alexandria, Va.— 
was marked with a bronze plaque, Wednes- 
day, December 14. A_ nation-wide radio 
hook-up carried the event to school chil- 
dren throughout the country. The Fed- 
eral Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, the Washington 
Society of Alexandria, and the American 
Legion participated in the ceremony, which 
marked the old three-story brick Alexan- 
dria Academy as an educational shrine. 

For years, the true history of this build- 
ing was forgotten in Alexandria. Recently, 
the researches of the Washington Society 
have established beyond question that 
this is the very school which the first 
President, according to a letter which he 
wrote to Jefferson, created “for the edu- 
cation and support of poor children, 
especially the descendants of those who 
have fallen in the defense of their coun- 
try.” Washington attended commencement 
exercises in this school. In his will he 
left the Academy $4,000. Robert E. Lee 
was a pupil in the school from 1818 to 
1824. 

The exercises on December 14 were con- 
ducted by the Washington Society. This 
Society was organized by Washington’s 
Alexandria friends one month after his 
death, in order to carry on his charities, 
one of which was this free school. 


He who does not teach his son a trade 
prepares him to be a robber. 


Jewish Talmud. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


THE THINKER 


Back of the beating hammer 
By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor, 
The seeker may find the thought. 
The thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 
And tramples it under heel. 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows. 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eye man who knows. 
For into each plow or sabre, 
Each piece of part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul. 
—Berton Braley. 


If we had more people with high mental 
and moral aspirations, we should soon see 
humanity at the stage in spiritual develop- 
ment at which men no longer fear but trust 


one another. 
—Katerina Breshkovskaia. 


If you never save a cent you are false 
to the fellow you see when you stand in 
front of a mirror. 

—Rich Richard’s Sayings. 


Income, like our shoes, if too small 
will gall and pinch us, but if too large 
will cause us to trip and stumble. 

—Sir J. Inglis. 


If you are determined to be good-na- 
tured you must expect to be imposed 


upon. 


—William Feather. 
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TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Bett TELEPHONE Amptiriers enable most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use their tele- 
phones as satisfactorily as people with normal 
hearing. By turning a small dial, the user can 
control the volume of sound in the telephone 
receiver to the degree suitable to his per- 
sonal requirements. For a trial demonstration, 
consult the Business Office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. You incur no obligation. 


Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 

Price $4.15, postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
3537 St, W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 
At New Jersey Avenue 


Atlantic City 


A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 


ATLANTIC City is more than “sum- 
mer resort.” It is a health resort, to 
be visited any season with lasting 
benefit. Ocean air and sunshine al- 
ways “on tap.” Only hotel on board- 
walk with oil heat is the St. Charles. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 
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A person cannot live intelligently and 
effectively without convictions of some 
sort. But neither can he live intelligently 
and contribute to the betterment of things 
if he is incapable of changing his convic- 
tions. The single track mind is a danger- 
ous thing. 


—David Snedden. 


Be sure of the foundation of your life. 
Know why you live as you do. Be ready 
to give a reason for it. Do not, in such a 
matter as life, build on opinion, or custom, 
or what you guess is true. Make it a mat- 
ter of certainty and science. Above all 
things make your life consistent. 


—T. Starr King. 


Unless educators furnish leadership in 
the present crisis, it will come from the 
wrong source and will lead in the wrong 
direction. 


—J. A. Stoddard. 


It is a comely fashion to be glad: 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


King Hassan, well-beloved, was wont to 
say, 

When aught went wrong, or any labor 
failed, 

“Tomorrow, friends, will be another 
day!” 

And in that faith he slept, and so pre- 
vailed. 

—Anonymous. 
From the Trotty Veck Message. 


The past is beneath our feet. We can 
go down into it and wallow in impotent 
grief, or we can step upon it to higher 
things. 


—Dr. Frank Crane. 


We have committed the Golden Rule to 
memory: let us now commit it to life. 


—Edwin Markham. 
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AND: 


ComMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


It’s All Right in the Movies.—lIt 
was before school vacations had _ started, 
and a boy was about to purchase a ticket 
for the motion picture show one morning 
when the ticket taker remembered, and, 
looking at him sternly, demanded: “Why 
aren't you in school, young man?” 

The boy grinned cheerfully. 

“Its all right, sir,” he explained, 
promptly. “I’ve got the measles.” 

The Silver Lining.—Little Janice is 
a true Pollyanna. Her family moved in- 
to a new neighborhood and, attending the 
strange school, she was at first a little 
bewildered and inattentive, so that the 
first examination took her somewhat by 
surprise and her marks were not very 
good. Her grade, in fact, was just one 
below the passing mark. She came home 
and told the family about it, explaining 
that only four in the class had passed the 
examination. “But why weren't you one 
of the four who passed?” asked her fath- 
er. Janice was distressed for a moment 
and then said triumphantly, “But, Daddy, 
I was the best failure!” 


Schooldays.—The teacher had writ- 
ten 92.7 on the blackboard, and to show 
the effect of multiplying by ten, rubbed 
out the decimal point. She then turned to 
the class and said, “Alfred, where is the 
decimal point?” 

“On the eraser,” replied Alfred without 
hesitation. 


Applicant—*“I may say, sir, that I'm 
pretty smart. [ve won several prizes in 
cross-word and word-picture competitions.” 

Employer.—‘Yes, but I want some one 
who can be smart during office hours.” 

Applicant—*“That was during office 
hours.” 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses fot 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 

and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita EpirH M. Buett, Eviza 
McSuerry Woopror, AND S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Price, $1.00 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Review 


Her Job.—Answering the call of her 
little son, the mother was told that he 
and his sister were getting ready to play 
elephants at the Zoo. “We want you to 
come and play with us. Susie and I are 
the elephants.” 

“But what part can I play?” demanded 
the mother. 

“Why, explained the boy, we want you 
to be the kind lady who gives the ele- 
phants peanuts and candy.” 


Their Guess.—The young kindergar- 
ten teacher had been telling her pupils 
about the winds — their power, different 
effects, and so on. “And children,” she 
went on, “as I came to school this morn- 
ing on the top of the bus, something came 
softly and kissed my cheek. What do you 
think it was?” 

“The conductor!” cried the children, 
joyously. 


The Modern Version. — Yes, they 
have a modern version of the famous old 
story of Rip Van Winkle. According to 
this, Rip returned home to be met by his 
angry wife who demanded: “Well, what's 
your story this time?” 

Rip let himself slide into a chair near 
the dining room table. “Believe it or 
not,” he replied, “but Ive been trying 
to find a place to park the automobile.” 


Lady Motorist (explaining delinquency 
to traffic officer): “Then I trod on this 
little gadget and it seemed to do some- 
thing to the what-do-you-call-it. I hope 
I’m not being too technical for you?” 


Promotions.—The veteran employee 
was called into the main office where the 
president of the concern awaited him. 
“Biges,” said the latter, thoughtfully, 
“you've been with us for 40 years?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Biggs. “It was 40 


years on last Saturday.” 

“To mark our appreciation of the length 
of your service,” said the president, “and 
in recognition of your unswerving loyalty 
to the company, you will henceforth be ad- 
dressed as Mr. Biggs.” 
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January, 1933 


Basehball.—Strange as it may appear, 
and believe it or not, but here is a baseball 
story from England—from the little maga- 
zine What Cheer. It says that the boys had 
formed a baseball team and one very small 
youth was appointed general manager, 
with instructions to see what he could do 
about getting uniforms, balls and bats. It 
so happened that there was a rather eccen- 
tric man in the neighborhood, and he was 
astonished when the boy manager came to 
see him and explained about the baseball 
team. His astonishment increased consider- 
ably and became mixed with other emo- 
tions, however, when the boy finished by 
saying “We should be very pleased, sir, if 
you would allow us to use the bats which, 
I am told, you have in your belfry.” 


Entertaining the Visitor.—The visi- 
tor from out of town was staying over- 
night and it occurred to the hostess that 
it would be pleasing to take her to a 
show. So she went to the telephone, made 
her call, and inquired: “Can I get a box 
for two tonight?” 

“We don't have boxes for two,” said 
the voice. 

“You don’t?” asked the surprised lady. 
“Isn't this the National Theater?” 

“Why, no,” came the reply. “You are 
talking to Chambers, the undertaker.” 


Intelligence of Dogs.—Speaking of 
the intelligence of dogs—and that is just 
what we propose to do—there is a story 
of the telegram sent by a farmer to the 
Irish constabulary barracks. It read: 
Gray motor passed here killed a cow con- 
taining four gentlemen and two grey- 
hounds one of which was a clergyman. 


—and there is the telegram poor Casey 
received that gave him the terrible nerv- 
ous shock. It said: Tell Mike Casev wife 
and five baby boys doing well. Later 
developments proved that it should have 
read “fine” instead of “five” but by the 
time that was discovered Casey had left for 
parts unknown. 
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DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


An Anthology of Poems Written in 
Honor of Helen Keller 


Noted names are represented: John Gould 

Fletcher, Babette Deutsch, Robert Frost, Kath- 

leen Millay, John Haynes Holmes, Theodosia 

Garrison, Rose O’Neill, Rabindranath Tagore, 
and many others. 


COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes_—.$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH. 
READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant, 
Associated Hearing Aids Company, 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Volta Review 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


nd 


JOINT CELEBRATION 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
and 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


June 18 to 23, 1933 


at the 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CELEBRATING ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Special Train will take Convention to the Association Summer School 
and the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 


PREPARE NOW TO ATTEND! 


Have you ordered these 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS? A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 


Should Own 
The Story of Lip Reading) years OF BUILDING 
BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE of Education 


An authoritative and entertaining BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
A Record of Today insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 


ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
By Corinne RocHELEAU AND RespeccaA Mack Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 


WANT COLUMN 


E 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Price, $2.00 plus postage WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 


. a training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
Published and Distributed by the ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 


VOLTA BUREAU Volta Bureau. 


care for deaf or deafened child in teacher’s home. 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. Modern methods. Best care. Reasonable rates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C References. Address W. E. L., Volta Bureau. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Epirn M. Buetr, 
McSuerry Woopror, and Cotin S. 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 

garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 


dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Reviey Jan 
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Baseball.—Strange as it may appear, 
and believe it or not, but here is a baseball 
story from England—from the little maga- 
zine What Cheer. It says that the boys had 
formed a baseball team and one very small 
youth was appointed general manager, 
with instructions to see what he could do 
about getting uniforms, balls and bats. It 
so happened that there was a rather eccen- 
tric man in the neighborhood, and he was 
astonished when the boy manager came to 
see him and explained about the baseball 
team. His astonishment increased consider- 


if ably and became mixed with other emo- 


tions, however, when the boy finished by 
saying “We should be very pleased, sir, if 
you would allow us to use the bats which, 
Iam told, you have in your belfry.” 


Entertaining the Visitor.—The visi- 
tor from out of town was staying over- 
night and it occurred to the hostess that 
it would be pleasing to take her to a 
show. So she went to the telephone, made 
her call, and inquired: “Can I get a box 
for two tonight?” 

“We don’t have boxes for two,” said 
the voice. 

“You don’t?” asked the surprised lady. 


“Isn't this the National Theater?” 


“Why, no,” came the reply. “You are 
talking to Chambers, the undertaker.” 


Intelligence of Dogs.—Speaking of 
the intelligence of dogs—and that is just 
what we propose to do—there is a story 
of the telegram sent by a farmer to the 
lrish constabulary barracks. It read: 
Gray motor passed here killed a cow con- 
laining four gentlemen and two grey- 
hounds one of which was a clergyman. 


—and there is the telegram poor Casey 
received that gave him the terrible nerv- 
ous shock. It said: Tell Mike Casey wife 
and five baby boys doing well. Later 
developments proved that it should have 
tead “fine” instead of “five” but by the 
time that was discovered Casey had left for 
parts unknown. 
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DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


An Anthology of Poems Written in 
Honor of Helen Keller 


Noted names are represented: John Gould 

Fletcher, Babette Deutsch, Robert Frost, Kath- 

leen Millay, John Haynes Holmes, Theodosia 

Garrison, Rose O’Neill, Rabindranath Tagore, 
and many others. 


COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book. 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH. 
READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
eluding battery and no-batt types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant, 
Associated Hearing Aids Company, 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Volta Review 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


nd 


JOINT CELEBRATION 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 


and 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


June 18 to 23, 1933 


at the 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CELEBRATING ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Special Train will take Convention to the Association Summer School 
and the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
PREPARE NOW TO ATTEND! 


Have you ordered these 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS? A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 


Should Own 
The Story of Lip Reading} OF BUILDING 
BY FRED DELAND 
Revised and completed by Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field § 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE z of Education 


An authoritative and entertaining BY CAROLINE A. YALE 


history of this art. 
PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Those in the Dark Silence 
The Deaf-Blind in North America 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one ‘ 
A Record of Today insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each at 


ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. . 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 % 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. i 


WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ : 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 


training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso 
Published and Distributed by the ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o & 

Volta Bureau. 

VOLTA BUREAU EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf will teach and ima 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. care for deaf or deafened child in teacher’s home #y 


Modern methods. Best care. Reasonable rates 7% 


WASHINGTON, Dp. c. References. Address W. E. L., Volta Bureau. 
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